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EpwWIn Forrest. 


THE anniversary of the birth of Edwin Forrest 
deserves commemoration in these pages as wor- 
thily, no doubt, as that of any of America’s cele- 


brated men. No name is better known to our 
people, no character more highly esteemed, no 
genius more deeply admired, than those of Forrest. 
During his long and brilliant career, the great 


1 The third of the series of articles on the “ American 
Drama” gives place this month to the present paper, but will 
appear it our April number. 
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tragic actor created a reputation that may safely 
defy the destroying influences of time, although 
little else than memory is now left to tell the tale. 
Such fame and genius as Forrest’s are not soon 
forgotten, notwithstanding the sorrowful fact that 
an actor’s glory is altogether a thing of the living 
present, and that future generations can only rev- 
erence, without understanding it. 

Edwin Forrest was born in Philadelphia, March 
gth, 1806. His birthplace, the residence of his 
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parents, was a little house in George street, the 
traces of which have since disappeared. His father 
was a Scotchman, and his mother was of German 
extraction. The young man may be said, there- 
fore, to have combined in himself a variety of 
nationalities. Ata very early age he showed great 
powers of memory, and his talents at mimicry were 
also unusual. He was at first destined for the min- 
istry, for which his natural acquirements seemed 
to fit him, but the death of his father put an end 
to this prospect. Indeed, it is doubtful if the good 
man’s intentions would ever have had any satisfac- 
tory result, for young Forrest was apparently born 
for a single object: to distinguish himself as an 
actor. Taken from school between the ages of ten 
and eleven, it will be divined that his education 
was extremely neglected. His father being poor, 
and the family large, it was necessary that each 
should contribute to the general support. In con- 
sequence, Edwin was placed in the store of Mr. 
Tiers, a ship chandler, a situation which scarcely 
suited the taste of the ambitious youth, and which 
he quickly resigned. His next employer was a 
Mr. Baker, an importer, who frequently took occa- 
sion to remonstrate with his clerk for his uz#atural 
But Forrest was obstinate. He 


love of the stage. 
was little over eleven years of age when he made 


his first appearance as an actor. Détermined to 
put his talents to the proof, he succeeded after 
various rebuffs in forming a Thespian Club. The 
first perforinance of this club was given in Jacob 
Zelin’s tavern, situated on Chestnut street, below 
Fifth; we need scarcely add that its success was 
dubious, although the young leader’s ardor was 
unbounded. The second attempt, however, was 
better. The place selected this time was the sec- 
ond story of an old house, which may still be seen 
on the northwest corner of Harmony court and 
Hudson’s alley. At a later period, an amateur 
dramatic association known as ‘* The Mortonians,’’ 
which had been established in 1812, after the suc- 
cess of Master John Howard Payne, was merged 
‘into the ‘‘ Thespian,”’ and the new society gave 
theatrical representations in the South Street The- 
atre. These attempts at dramatic organization 
may strike the reader as somewhat puerile; but 
Forrest never regarded them in such a light ; on 
the contrary, he was fully in earnest, and his whole 
heart was in his work. At the same time he was 
undergoing an experience that was to serve him 
well in after years. 





About one year before his first appearance on 
the legitimate stage, Forrest began to take lessons 
in elocution from Professor Daniel Maginnis, a 
well-known teacher of the art. By dint of hard 
study he rapidly perfected his natural gifts, and 
was soon ready to make his début. At this time, 
fortunately, he possessed a warm friend in Colonel 
John Swift, who was warmly attached to him, and 
who visited in person Mr. W. B. Wood, the acting 
manager of the Walnut Street Theatre, and was 
able to secure a single night for his first attempt 
before a regular public. Forrest was then only 
fourteen years of age. From a description given 
of him by Mr. Wood, we learn that he was a well- 
grown young man, witha noble and well-developed 
figure, his features powerfully expressive, and his 
character full of strength and determination. On 
Monday evening, November 27, 1820, Home’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas’’ was presented, with For- 
rest as Young Norval. In the programme his 
name was not mentioned, the simple statement—a 
Young Gentleman of this City—being deemed suf- 
ficient under the circumstances. To give the re- 
sult briefly, his first appearance was a decided suc- 
cess, and the play was repeated on the following 
evening. Then he acted successively Frederic, 
in ** Lover’s Vows,’’ and Octavian, in ‘* The 
Mountaineers.’ ‘On the whole, he was very for- 
tunate ; for, not only was his déduf a triumph, but 
he had the advantage of a fine training in an excel- 
lent school. He was surrounded by the best actors 
of the day, and the art which he was thus enabled 
to observe in the acting of his associates left an 
impression upon his young mind that was highly 
favorable to his future career. Not very long after 
his success in Philadelphia, he departed for Cin- 
cinnati, where he appeared for the first time in 
1822 at the Cincinnati Theatre. The opening 
play was the ‘Soldier’s Daughter,’’ in which 
Forrest sustained the vé/e of Young Malfort. Some 
time later he played Othello at the Globe Theatre, 
and astonished everybody by the qualities of his 
precocious talent. His success in this great char- 
acter was due, however, to his appearance and 
general capabilities alone, for his knowledge of 
Shakspeare’s text was very limited. He afterwards 
performed ‘‘ Richard III.,’’ and a critic, alluding 
to his acting in this tragedy, declared ‘that he 
would in time become a great actor.’’ For the 
following season he was enrolled in the company 
of the New Orleans Theatre, the proprietor of 
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which was the celebrated James H. Caldwell; in 
this new capacity the amount of his salary’ was 
eighteen dollars a week. While awaiting the be- 
ginning of the season, he appeared at the Globe, 
playing the part of a megro in an original comedy, 
and was not less successful as a comedian than as 
an exponent of tragedy. In fact, it is well known 
that, for a long time, Forrest hesitated between 
the two extremes of the drama, not knowing which 
to choose. Luckily, circumstances led him to 
make a decision which, eventually, was to crown 
him with glory. 

In the meantime Forrest passed through a va- 
riety of doleful experiences. When his friend, 
Sol. Smith, the actor, organized a company, he 
applied for a situation. Mr. Smith rejected this 
application on the ground that he was already 
under an engagement to Caldwell. The young 
actor, however, insisted upon staying with his 
friend. To repeat his own words, ‘‘I would 
rather remain with you for ten dollars a week, 
than engage with a stranger for eighteen.’’ Never- 
theless Mr. Smith refused to change his determina- 
tion, in consequence of which Forrest went to the 
manager of a circus company, and immediately 
engaged himself as a tumbler and a rider for one 
year. This freak will give an idea of the youth’s 
obstinate disposition. Fortunately, we are happy 
to add, he was induced, after much difficulty, to 
repent and reform ; he agreed to fulfill his contract 
with Caldwell, and this time kept his word. 

On Wednesday evening, February 4th, 1823, 
Forrest appeared for the first time in New Orleans. 
He was then nearly seventeen years of age. On 
the first of January, the following year, Caldwell 
opened a new theatre with the drama of ‘* Town 
and Country,’’ Forrest acting Captain Glenroy. 
He afterwards played Icilius to Pelby’s Brutus, 
and made a very favorable impression. Such suc- 
cess in a youth of his age is almost unprecedented. 
The most audacious circumstance of his early 
career was his portrayal, when only nineteen 
years old, of the 7é/e of King Lear, a part that had 
not been even essayed since the triumph of George 
Frederic Cooke. But Forrest declared, ‘‘I deter- 
mined to make Lear my great character,’’ and, 
while his first performance was only respectable, 
after years amply fulfilled his prediction. To the 
character of Othello, Forrest likewise gave earnest 
study. He had enjoyed the advantage of witness- 
ing Conway in the part, aad his words, ‘I'll mas- 








ter it yet,’’ show to what degree he was affected 
by this representation. 

A short time later Forrest and Caldwell quar- 
relled, whereupon the former left for the North 
and arrived in New York, where he had the good 
fortune to meet Edmund Kean, who was then act- 
ing in that city. The two actors—one great, and 
the other destined to greatness—soon appeared 
together, Forrest playing Richmond and Iago to 
Kean’s Richard and Othello. A period of five 
years had, by this time, gone by since the youth- 
ful Edwin had quitted the scenes of his early life 
to tempt fortune in worlds beyond. Then he was 
full of obstinate determination, mingled with fear 
and uncertainty ; now he was brimming with hope 
that had been strengthened by repeated successes. 

It would be impossible for us, considering how 
limited is our space, to follow the career of Edwin 
Forrest through all its manifold details. Up to 
this point we have given a concise account of his 
early experiences. We can now only dwell upon 
the various characters in which he attained a great 
reputation, and which are, in a great measure, 
identified with his name. 

On the 15th of November, 1829, Forrest ap- 
peared for the first time in a new drama written 
expressly for him by John Augustus Stone, namely, 
**Metamora,’’ which was introduced by a clever 
prologue, and closed with a pleasant epilogue. 
The play was a decided success, and it has since 
held the stage. Although, asan artistically written 
tragedy, it contains numerous faults, it also pos- 
sesses incontestable merits; the part of the hero 
was excellently adapted to Forrest’s abilities. He 
made it his own, and whenever he played it he 
was rewarded with unstinted approbation. After 
this performance, Forrest brought out successively 
four American plays, most of which have attained 
considerable celebrity. These were ‘‘ The Gladi- 
ator,’’ ‘*Oraloosa,’’ ‘*The Broker of Bogota,”’ 
and, last but not least, ‘* Jack Cade.” 

**Oraloosa’’ was produced on October roth, 
1832, but proved a failure. Dr. Bird’s tragedy of 
‘* The Gladixtor’’ was first performed at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, October 24th, 1831. 
Speaking of this play a competent critic observes : 
‘*Mr. Forrest’s Spartacus, from the first night of 
‘ The Gladiator’ until the day of his death, was 
considered the perfection of the art histrionic, and 
it will long be remembered as one of the gems 
that shone upon the stage from the brilliant mind 
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of Edwin Forrest. Mr. John R. Scott played 
Phaisarius, for which he secured a compliment 
both from Mr. Forrest and the author. There are 
many passages in ‘The Gladiator’ of extreme 
poetic beauty ; the language generally is bold and 
impressive, and at times soars far above the gene- 
ral standard of dramatic literature. The house on 
the occasion was crowded ; in fact, it was a perfect 
ovation to native talent as displayed by author and 
actor.”’ 

‘* The Broker of Bogota’ is considered by many 
one of the finest of American plays, and in it For- 
rest repeated his former success. 

But of the celebrated ‘‘ Jack Cade’’ we wish to 
make special mention. Although this play was 
not originally written for Forrest, he was the first 
to introduce it triumphantly to the public, and on 
frequent occasions thereafter he assumed the part 
of the hero. The character of Cade was perfectly 
suited to the great actor’s powers, and all save he 
have failed in its portrayal. As a drama ‘‘ Jack 
Cade ’’ has always ranked high among the products 
of our language. When brought out by Forrest at 


the Arch Street Theatre on the evening of June 
16th, 1841, every one agreed in pronouncing it an 


astonishing success. As to Forrest himself, words 
could scarcely do justice to the breadth and eleva- 
tion of his acting in this new vé/e. The beauties 
of the play were rendered by him in a superbly 
heroic manner. Present admirers of the drama 
may well regret that there is no second Forrest, no 
second Jack Cade. 

By 1833, Forrest had amassed a slight fortune, 
and he then contemplated ‘a European tour. In 
the month of April of that year he played a fare- 
well engagement in Philadelphia, after which he 
went to New York. During the summer of 1834 
he was honored “by a public dinner tendered him 
by some of the most distinguished citizens of the 
great city. On this occasion Chancellor McCoun 
presided, and it was he who introduced the toast : 
*¢Edwin Forrest: estimable for his virtues, ad- 
mirable for his talents. Good wishes attend his 
departure; warm hearts will greet his return.’’ 
Preceding these remarks, the president had placed 
in the hands of the distinguished guest a beautiful 
gold medal, which represented a profile of the 
actor, and upon which the following inscription 
was engraved: ‘‘ HistRionrt Optimo, EDWwINo 
Forrest, Viro Pr&stanti.’’ On the reverse side 
of the medal were these words: ‘‘GREAT IN 





MOUTHS OF WISEST CENSURE,”’ and a figure sym- 


bolic of the Genius of Tragedy. After this Mr. 
Forrest made a short speech and then proposed 
this toast: ‘*‘ The Citizens of New York: Distin- 
guished not more by intelligence, enterprise, and 
integrity, than by that generors and noble spirit 
which welcomes the stranger and succors the 
friendless.”’ 

Shortly after these events Forrest departed for 
Europe. He visited Germany and the Rhine, 
Italy, Russia, and other countries, even extending 
his observations into Asia. Many anecdotes are 
related of him in connection with his travels. One 
of these we will transcribe, as it shows how little 
sympathetic he was to the Church of Rome. One 
day, while examining a noted work of art in the 
picture gallery of the Vatican, he turned toa priest 
and asked if any price was attached to it. With 
some show of indignation, the priest replied: 
*« Your State, Pennsylvania, is a rich State; it has 
inexhaustible coal and iron mines; it has canals, 
railroads, and large cities; numerous towns and 
villages, public buildings, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of learning; rich in all that industry accu- 
mulates and munificence can furnish.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ returned Forrest, ‘‘ Pennsylvania is a 
rich State. But what of that ?’’ 

*¢ Tt does not contain wealth enough,’’ answered 
the priest, ‘‘ to purchase that picture.’’ 

‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed the actor. ‘‘Then, my 
dear sir, if Rome should ever become impoverished, 
we will try to arrange with the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for its purchase.’’ 

While abroad, Forrest met some of the most 
gifted men of the day. His principal object in 
visiting England was to see the tomb of Shak- 
speare, whom he reverenced with all his soul. At 
Verona he stood beside the tomb of Juliet, the 
love of Romeo. The birthpiace of Othello and 
Shylock also had great charms for him. Indeed, 
it is indisputable that these travels effected a radi- 
cal change in Forrest’s character. The sight of 
so many relics of romance and history broadened 
his intellect and fortified his genius. When he 
returned to his native land, it was with renewed 
strength and higher resolves. 

Forrest made his reappearance on the stage at 
Philadelphia, September 5th, 1836. He opened 
with ** Damon and Pythias,’’ and the wish to see 
him was immense. During this engagement the 
pit of the theatre was extended, so as to allow 
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more room for the public, and the orchestra was | We have no doubt of his triumphant success in 
thrown entirely open. Every day, two and three | London as the first tragedian of the age.”’ 

hours before the opening of the theatre, the streets | Mr. Forrest made his first appearance before an 
in the vicinity were crowded with people anxious | English public on the 16th of October, 1836. 
to obtain admission. When Forrest, as Damon, | According to an excellent critic, he elicited those 
appeared upon the stage, the whole house rose to | enthusiastic testimonials of success which had 
its feet and a mighty cheer of applause welcomed | stamped him as one of the greatest actors that had 
the great actor. Forrest’s playing was superb. | ever graced an English theatre. On his making 
At the close of the performance he was called | his appearance, the whole house arose and cheered 
before the curtain and forced to make a speech. | him repeatedly. The applause lasted three or four 





THE FoRREST MANSION. 


During his engagement he appeared, besides | minutes, and, in short, his reception was more 
Damon, as Othello and Spartacus, and night after | flattering than his most sanguine friends could 
night he wasapplauded by an overflowing audience. | have anticipated. On being called for at the close 
At the conclusion of his stay in Philadelphia, he | of the play, the’ applause was truly deafening. 
left for New York, where the same scenes were | ‘ Victory sits perched upon his beaver, and he 
repeated. His success was phenomenak In an/| must and will support her without losing a single 
article treating of his genius, the New York Spirit | feather.’’ The remainder of his engagement in 
of the Times said: ‘‘ A raft of tickets was bought | England served to increase this favorable impres- 
by a speculator for the few last performances, and sion. The London critics considered his Othello 
sold at auction at fifty per cent. profit. Mr. | the finest thing ever witnessed on the British stage. 
Forrest has appeared as Damon, Othello, Spartacus, | The Atheneum placed it far above Kean’s. The 
and Lear, and never to such manifest advantage. | Af/as, one of the best authorities on dramatic 
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questions, declared its approval in these unmis- 
takable terms: ‘‘ If we observe that, since the days 
of Kean, we have had no actor capable of ap- 
proaching his excellence, and that in many parts 
Mr. Forrest was equal, and in some few.superior, 
to that great tragedian, we shall have discharged 
all that we desire to say on that point.’’ 

During this visit to England, in 1837, Forrest 
was married to Miss Catharine Sinclair, a daughter 
of John Sinclair, the vocalist. Little did he fore- 
see what this marriage was to bring forth. He 
arrived home with his wife in 1837. On his return 
he began an engagement at the Park Theatre, 
New York, where his former triumphs were repeat- 
ed to a still greater degree. In the fall of the 
same year he appeared at the Old Drury, in Phila- 
delphia, assuming, among several characters, that 
of Othello. Never before had he characterized 
Shakspeare’s hero with such clearness and inten- 
sity. His Moor was of a ‘‘ mixed breed,’’ and a 
living portraiture both physically and intellectu- 
ally. Asa mere conception Forrest’s Othello has 
never been surpassed. The chief power of this 
great actor’s genius lay in his realistic delineations 
of the higher passions of the soul, and in Othello 
full scope was afforded him to illustrate this power 
in the most striking manner. His exhibition of 
the beautiful and the majestic in relation to the 
deepest influences exercised by the feelings and 
emotions, was often spoken of as something un- 
equalled and impossible to equal. Undoubtedly 
there are people still living whuse admiration for 
Forrest was never so unbounded as that of his most 
ardent supporters; people who look upon the in- 
tellectual supremacy of his genius as being inferior 
to the physical, and who find in the Othello of our 
own Booth subtle traits that were not apparent in 
that of Forrest ; but the expressed opinion of the 
majority still remains an almost infallible test of 
his genius, and the magnetic qualities of Forrest's 
Othello are still remembered with keen enjoyment. 
It is doubtful if such qualities will ever be surpassed. 
Many persons will remember with a shudder the 
manner in which Forrest delivered that terrible 
passage : 

“T had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapor of a dungeon,” ete. 


Alluding to this performance an English writer 
observed: ‘* When a conviction of the guilt of 
Desdemona first came full upon him, and he 
exclaims, ‘I had rather be atoad!’ his emotion 





and gesticulation were absolutely terrific, though 
neither coarse nor overacted. Here (and we are 
aware of the hazardous assertion) Mr. Forrest 
really appeared to leave behind him the best 
Othello of them all.’’ Undoubtedly, we may 
justly add the two finest Othellos the world has 
yet seen were those of Forrest and Salvini. That 
of Salvini most of us recall. The best critics are 
often at a loss to choose between the two, for both 
seem to tower upon the same transcendant emi- 
nence. 

Forrest’s career was now an unbroken succession 
of triumphs. He essayed a vast number of charac- 
ters, but in the choice of them all he rarely failed 
to consult his best judgment. Many parts there 
were for which he was not fitted, notwithstanding 
his predilection for them, and he was too wise to 
risk his hard-bought fame by any failure. Yet it 
is a remarkable fact that the scope of his genius 
was unusually broad. He triumphed in 7é/es that 
seemed least suited to him, and in which great 
triumph seemed a result impossible to attain. 

One of the great actor’s most finished charac- 
terizations was that of King Lear, which, as has 
often been said, he re-created. Of his acting in 
this tragedy, it was generally conceded that he 
was not merely superior to other representatives 
of Lear, but that in portraying the passions, suf- 
ferings, and insanity of the heartbroken old mon- 
arch he surpassed the wonderful efforts of George 
Frederic Cooke. This was certainly high praise, 
but, that it was deserved, the best critics were 
unanimous. Leigh Hunt, the celebrated English 
poet, gave as his decided opinion that Forrest’s 
Lear was the best impersonation of the character 
that had ever, within his recollection, been given 
on the English stage. Of its special beauties, we 
might single out the fact that Forrest was the only 
actor who ever sought to depict the physical in- 
firmity, as well as the irritability, of Lear, acting 
upon old age from the beginning to the end. As 
a piece of acting, also, it was entirely harmonious, 
and in this respect it differed from Cooke’s. In 
certain points he perhaps displayed too much 
violence, and his rage was apt to fall into rant, 
but these faults were due in part to the tragedy 
itself. In the scene where Lear gives voice to that 
most pathetic utterance, 

“ My wits began to fail,” 
Forrest’s genius seemed to rise above itself; his 
every movement was watched with the utmost in- 
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tensity; the house was spellbound, and in the 
midst of almost tomb-like silence these words were 
delivered : 
«Come on, boy! how dost my boy? Art cold? 
I am cold myself.” 

Five of Edwin Forrest’s most popular character- 
izations were Damon, Virginius, Coriolanus, and 
Richelieu, and Brutus in John Howard Payne’s 
well-known tragedy. As Brutus, his delivery of 
the lines 

«« Nature must have her way; 

I will perform all that a Roman should; 

I cannot feel less than a father ought,” 
was always highly effective, never failing to draw 
tears. As Damon, Forrest was equally great: his 
delirious fury, his desperation, his horror, his 
generosity, his self-sacrifice, all were portrayed in 
the grandest manner. As Virginius the actor’s 
massive figure and majestic bearing were shown to 
the fullest advantage; his picture of the Roman 
father was replete with powerful grace and free- 
dom of style; the delicate touches of the parent 
were blended with the martial roughness of the 
warrior in the most exquisite manner. Few pieces 
of acting will be remembered with more genuine 
pleasure than this. In Coriolanus his Roman 


manhood was displayed, perhaps, to an even 


greater degree. Finally, as Richelieu some of the 
finest points of his genius were brought out in 
strong relief. There was magnetic grandeur in 
‘Forrest’s assumption of the part that most actors 
have lacked. 

A very amusing story is told of Forrest’s power- 
ful acting, which may not be out of place here. 
On one occasion he was to personate a Roman 
warrior, and, at the rehearsals, he complained that 
the supers, who, in the drama, were supposed to 
attack him in a body, acted tamely. He forced 
the men to promise that they would fight lustily 
when the play was performed. On the evening 
of the first representation, the theatre was crowded, 
and everything went along smoothly until the 
arrival of the fighting-scene. Then, when the cue 
was given for the attack, the supers rushed upon 
Forrest in a body; one of them assumed a pugi- 
listic attitude, and struck the Roman hero squarely 
upon the nose; another almost knocked him over 
by a blow from his boot; and the others were 
making ready to follow up this advantage. Fora 
moment Forrest was too astounded to act. His 
eyes flashed, his breast heaved with rage. Sud- 





denly he rushed upon his assailants. A few mo- 
ments later, one super was seen sticking head-fore- 
most in the base drum in the orchestra, four were 
having their wounds dressed in the green-room, 
and one, finding himself in the flies, rushed out 
upon the roof of the theatre, and shouted ‘* Fire.’’ 
We will not vouch for the truth of all of the story, 
although the London ra related it as a real 
occurrence. Our readers may exercise their judg- 
ment in the matter. 

In ‘* Hamlet,’’ Forrest was not such a complete 
success as in some of his other ré/es. His reading 
of the part was considered by many the best ever 
attempted in this country, but he did not ok 
the melancholy Dane. Edwin Booth is, in all 
probability, the finest Hamlet that our country 
has produced. Yet this fact should not blind us 
to the many excellences of Forrest’s portrayal. 
In many respects, his rendition and conception 
showed both the student and the artist. It is 
wrong to designate him as a mere physical actor. 
His appearance certainly gave rise to this assump- 
tion but his acting displayed intellectual supremacy. 
At the same time he could not be called an 
intellectual actor, as we now apply that term. 
He had studied Hamlet carefully at a very early 
age, and the conclusions he came to in regard to 
it were the results of long and serious reflection. 
He rejected the current notion which represents 
Hamlet’s madness as pretended; but he showed 
that those very pretensions to insanity were a 
symptom of the disease. For him the young 
prince was a real man, and this conception was 
perfectly satisfactory to his audiences, In the 
scenes where Hamlet’s madness seemed most 
apparent, Forrest rose to a pitch of ineffable 
grandeur; yet the general tone of his acting was 
partially devoid of the philosophical melancholy 
which has since charmed us in other renditions. 

Forrest made his second appearance in England 
in February, 1845. On this occasion he was 
greeted with hisses and groans. His enemies, 
among others Macready and John Forster, had 
done their best to prejudice the English public 
against him, and they were successful. Yet he 
still had friends, not least of whom was the 
eminent critic, Douglas Jerrold, whose praise was 
as hearty as it was sincere. 

In Richard III., and Macbeth, Forrest found 
two more characters with which he could enter into 
sympathy. His idea of the crooked-backed Richard 
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differed, in many points, from the traditionary 
one; but.his characterization wasytowering and 
bold. While he lessened the physical defects of 
Richard, he presented a conception that was 
eminently realistic. As Macbeth he was still more 
successful; this was one of his greatest parts. 
The English spoke of it as a masterly portraiture 
of the irresolute, ambitious, and guilty Thane, 
distinguished by those exquisite touches which 
mediocrity can never reach. The delivery of his 
portion of the dialogue in a whisper, after the 
murder was committed, was a bold and original 
thought, skillfully carried into execution. 

The most lamentable period in Edwin Forrest’s 
career was the month of May, 1849, when the 
riot in which he held, unfortunately, a prominent 
part, took place. We need not again go over 
this sad event, with which all Americans are 
familiar. Suffice it to say that it originated in 
the quarrel between Forrest and Macready, each 
actor being sustained by opposing factions. On 


the night of the roth of May, 1849, a riot ended 
the performance at the Astor Place Opera House, 
which resulted in the death of thirty men. Neither 
actor had looked forward to this terrible slaughter 
and certainly Forrest could not be held in any 


way accountable. Macready had behaved in- 
judiciously, but for more he was not zesponsible. 
In the words of another, let us add: ‘‘ Peace to 
the memory of those who fell; let us not judge 
harshly of the dead.’’ 

We will pass over in silence that painful episode 
in Forrest’s career known as ‘* The Forrest Di- 
vorce Case.’’ In this case both husband and wife 
accused each other of misconduct. A verdict, 
however, was given in favor of Mrs. Forrest, and, 
besides receiving an alimony of three thousand 
dollars a year, she was declared innocent by the 
jury. The trial ended in January, 1852, but its 
consequences remained with the principal sufferer 
unt‘i the end of his life. 

in t’e month of September, 1855, Forrest ap- 
peared for the first time as Claude Melnotte, in 
Bulwer’s ‘‘ Lady of Lyons.’’ The occasion was 
memorable, for the cast composed another great 
name which is now held in as high esteem as that 
of Forrest: Charlotte Cushman. The performance 
was an admirable one, although no one dreamed 
that Forrest could play Claude Melnotte. Speak- 
ing of this performance, a critic says: ‘* We have 
witnessed the representation of this play in almost 





every city of the Union, . . . but never saw any 
one to approach the Claude of Mr. Forrest.’’ 

In the year 1860 Forrest accepted a very liberal 
offer from Mr. J. M. Nixon, to perform one 
hundred nights in the principal cities of the 
Union. In 1861 and 1863 he played two engage- 
ments in Philadelphia. All of these engagements 
were immensely successful, and greatly enhanced 
the actor’s reputation throughout the world. Later 
on he visited California and different States of the 
West, and at every point won the most flattering 
triumphs. His last great engagement began in 
Philadelphia, at the Walnut Street Theatre, Oc- 
tober 2d, 1871. From this date until the 18th 
of March, 1872, he acted in fifty-one different 
towns and cities, playing five nights out of the 
week, An enormous amount of energy was re- 
quired in order not to break down under such a 
strain. Forrest himself once laughingly remarked : 
‘* Why, I part with more vitality in one perform- 
ance of Lear than would keep an alderman alive 
for a lustrum.’’ On another occasion these sug- 
gestive words, at once grave and touching: ‘I 
have wept more over the wrongs of Lear and 
Othello, within the last ten years, than I have 
ever wept before in my life.’’ The last appearance 
of Edwin Forrest before the public was as a reader, 
and took place in Boston, Saturday, December 
7th, 1872. 

The writer of the present article bears in pleasant 
remembrance a visit he once paid to Mr. Forrest, 
many years ago, in company with an intimate 
friend of that gentleman, Mr. John Russell Young, 
the eminent journalist. It was a Sunday evening 
in autumn, and the old mansion, which is now 
the Forrest Home, stood drear and still in the 
moonlight and the mist. The stalwart tragedian 
himself opened the door, and conducted his visitors 
into the long, wide drawing-room. Owing to some 
reason the gas was not lit and the large apartment 
remained but dimly illumined by a solitary lamp. 
Standing as it did, however, upon an antique 
carved desk near to Mr. Forrest, it served to 
project his massive features upon the gloom, until 
they glowed there like a vast rich cameo. Here, 
beneath the inspiration of a bottle of champagne 
enshrined in cobwebs, Mr. Forrest gave the results 
of his memory full flow, and poured the rich music 
of his voice through the silence of our young and 
enthusiastic attention. Much that he then said 
has of course passed from his visitors’ memory, 
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obliterated by the thousands of other records made 
by the furrowing years. Yet there was one criticism 
made by him which sank indelibly. It was with 
reference to Miss Bateman, who at that time was 
creating her first great mature success as Leah. 
While not denying that the young actress pos- 
sessed talent he thought that the good phases 
were spoiled by the bad. He disliked her inter- 
pretation of the scene where she is accused of 
receiving money. He declared that her intonations 
where she exclaimed, ‘‘ Money? What money!’’ 
were the furthest possible removed from tragic 
intensity, and reminded him of nothing so much 
as a fishmonger haggling over a price. This was 
the only remark approaching severity that passed 
his lips. Much of his discourse had reference to 
his ideals of a play based on the character of 
Cromwell, a theme admirably suited to furnish a 
powerful drama. No satisfactory drama on that 
subject had ever been constructed for him, and 
he expressed himself anxious to possess one. 

The concluding events of Mr. Forrest’s life are 
so recent and so well known that they need 
scarcely be dwelt upon here. He had hosts of 
admirers, but very few bosom friends, and these 
clung to him with pertinacity. Among the most 
faithful, the most unwaveringly enthusiastic of 
them, was Mr. John W. Forney, who never ignored 
any proper occasion to do public or private homage 








to the great actor’s genius and personal worth. 
Still, the last years of the American tragedian’s 
life were as lonely as they were sad. The love 
of the stage flowed through his soul as passionately 
as the red river of his life surged through his 
body ; yet, as the years rolled by he was compelled 
to witness his popularity depart, like some mock- 
ing phantom, and he whose mere name was once 
sufficient to crowd the precincts of a ticket office 
till thoroughfares became impassable, played night 
after night to a new generation that did not know 
how to appreciate him. Finally he took up read- 
ings, feeling heavily, perhaps, that the rostrum is 
to the stage but as ‘‘ moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine.’’ But the paralysis which 
had crept into his popularity crept also into his 
physique, and in his final months nothing was 
left of those robust and virile methods of inter- 
pretation which had been so eminently his own 
save that wondrous instrument, his voice, which 
was a genius in itself. His sudden and solitary 
death took place December 12, 1872, and four 
days after his remains were deposited in a vault 
of the old graveyard attached to St. Paul’s Church. 
A New York critic said that he was a giant en- 
cumbered with an atom of genius. This was a 
mistake. His genius was a giant which his won-- 
derful physique asserted into superb, adequate, 
and picturesque expressions. 











By THomas 





Ir the old chroniclers are to be believed—and 
as arule they are not—King Arthur was the first 
Englishman who sailed any great distance into the 
Northern seas; and although it must be confessed 
that the testimony borne to his travels is scant in 
quantity and far from unexceptionable in quality, 
that what there is is of the most decidedly thor- 
ough-going character cannot be denied. Take 
for instance the comparatively mild asseveration 
of the learned Doctor Galfridus Monumetensis, 
who, in his ‘* History of the Kings of England,”’ 
Heidelberg edition of 1587, calmly writes: ‘In 
the year of Christ 817, King Arthur, in the 
second year of his reign, having subdued all parts 
of Ireland, sailed with his fleet into Iceland, and 
brought it, and the people thereof, under his sub- 
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jection. ... The winter being spent, he re- 
turned to England, and, establishing his kingdom 
in perfect peace, he continued there for the space 
of twelve years.’’ This is certainly assured, but 
Master Lombard, in his ‘‘’Testimonie of the Right 
and Appendances of the Crowne of the Kingdome 
of Britaine,’’ goes further, for, after stating that 
| ‘* Arthur, which was sometime the most renowned 
| King of the Britaines, was a mightie and valiant 
| man and a famous warriour,”’ he most unblushingly 
| affirms that ‘‘ his Kingdome was too little for him, 

He 





|and his mind was not contented with it. 
| therefore valiantly subdued all Scantia, which is 
|now called Norway, and all the Islands beyond 
Norway, to wit: Island [Iceland] and Greenland 
(which are appertaining unto Norway), Sweueland, 
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Ireland, Gotland, Denmarke, Semeland, Wind- 
land, Curland, Roe, Femeland, Wireland, Flan- 
ders, Cherrilland, Lapland, and all the other 
lands and Islands of the East sea, even unto 
Russia (in which Lapland he placed the Easterly 
bounds of his Brittish Empire), and many other 
Islands beyond Norway, even under the North 
Pole!’’ This is coming it rather strong, even for 
an old chronicler, and modern skepticism leads 
one to include the account thus given of Arthur’s 
Alexandrian progress toward and ‘‘even under 
the North Pole’’ in the same category with those 
other accounts in which the new King figures in 
company with Excalibar and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Mr. Tennyson might make an 
idyl out of it, but it wouldn’t do to put in any- 
body’s history of England. In like manner must 
we. refuse credit to the voyage of Malgo, ‘‘ who 
succeeded Vortiporius, which was the goodliest 
man in person of all Britaine, a prince that ex- 
pulsed many tyrants,’’ and who, according to the 
veracious Monumetensis, ‘‘also obtained the gov- 
ernment of the whole Island of Britaine, and by 
most sharp battailes recovered to his Empire the 
five Islands of the Ocean sea which before had 
bene made tributaries by King Arthur, namely: 
Ireland, Iceland, Gotland, Orkney, Norway and 
Denmarke.”’ 

Relegating Arthur and Malgo to mendacious 
shades, with a long step up through the centuries 
we come to the first genuine Arctic exploring ex- 
pedition, which set forth from England in the 
year 1360, under the command of Nicholas de 
Lynna, a Franciscan monk, and ‘‘an excellent 
Mathematician of Oxford.’’ That this voyage 
really took place, and was made purely in the 
interest of science, there can be no doubt, for it 
is vouched for by excellent authorities. Mercator, 
in a note to his General Map, states that ‘‘the 
description of the Northern parts’’ has been ob- 
tained from one, James Cnoyen, who, while in 
Norway in the year 1364, received full information 
concerning the Northern lands and seas from an 
English priest, resident at the Norwegian court, 
who, in turn, had derived his knowledge direct 
from de Lynna, ‘fa Franciscan monk who had 
transported himself towards the pole by his magical 
art, described all those places that he saw and 
took the height of them with his astrolobe!’’ 
Master John Dee, in his ‘‘ Discourse of the Brittish 
Monarchie,’”’ writes: ‘‘ Anno 1360 (that is to wit 
in the 34 yeere of the reigne of the triumphant 





King Edward the third) a,frier of Oxford, being 
a good Astronomer went in company with others 
to the most Northern isiands of the world: and 
there leaving his company together, he travelled 
alone, and purposely described all the Northern 
islands, with the indrawing seas: and the record 
thereof at his return he delivered to the King of 
England.’’ There is something very wierd in 
this description of how the Franciscan, amidst 
the awful solitude of the icy North, endeavored 
‘*alone’’ to penetrate the then as now mysterious 
region surrounding the pole, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that no record—save that adapted 
into Mercator’s map—has survived of the discov- 
eries made by this most remarkable man. 
Whoever may first have thought that a northerly 
passage existed between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
Robert Thorne, a merchant of London, was the 
first Englishman, according to Hackluyt, to put 
that thought plainly into writing and endeavor to 
have such passage surveyed and laid out as a regu- 
lar channel of trade. In the year 1527, being 
then resident in Lisbon, he addressed a memorial 
to Henry VIII., in which, after descanting upon 
the natural and praiseworthy desire felt by every 
good sovereign to extend the boundaries of his 
realm, he continued: ‘* Now, I considering this 
your noble courage and desire, and also perceiv- 
ing that your Grace may at your pleasure to your 
greater glory, by a godly meane, with little cost, 
perill or labour to your Grace or any of your sub- 
jects, amplifie and inrich this your said Realme, I 
know it is my bounden duetie to manifest this 
secret unto your Grace, which hitherto, as I sup- 
pose, hath been hid—which is that with a small 
number of ships there may be discovered divers 
New landes and Kingdomes, in the which with- 
out doubt your Grace shall winne perpetuall glory, 
and your subjects infinite profite. To which places 
there is left one way to discover, which is into the 
North: for that of the foure parts of the world, it 
seemeth that three parts are discovered by other 
Princes. . . . And now to declare some- 
thing of the commoditie and utilitie of this 
Navigation and discoverie, it is very cleere and 
certaine that the Seas that commonly men say, 
without great danger, difficultie and perill, yea 
rather it is impossible to passe, that those same 
seas be navigable and without any such danger, 
but that shippes may passe and have in them per- 
petuall cleerness of the day without any dark- 
nesse of the night: which thing is a great commo- 
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ditie for the navigants, to see at all timesround about 
them, as well the safegardes as dangers, and how 
great difference it is between the commodities and 
perills of others which leese the most part of every 
foure and twenty houres the said light, and goe in 
darknesse groping their way. I think there is 
none so ignorant but perceiveth this more plainly 
than it can be expressed.’’ Then, after referring 
to the manner in which the ‘‘ Spanyards and Por- 
tuigals’’ had dared all dangers, that of darkness 
included, in pushing their discoveries over the 
southern portions of the earth, he continues: 
‘* Which considered it will seeme your Grace’s 
subjects be without activitie or courage in leaving 
to do this glorious and noble enterprise. For 
they being past this little way which they named 
so dangerous (which maybe two or three leagues 
before they come to the Pole, and as much more 
after they passe the Pole) it is cleere that from 
thenceforth the seas and landes are as temperate 
as in these partes' and that there it may be 
at the will and pleasure of the mariners to choose 
whether they will saile by the coastes that be 
cold, temperate or hot. For they being past 
the Pole, it is plaine they may decline to what 
part they list.” The memorial then gives a 
glowing account of the great profit and honor 
which will accrue to the British nation if the 
scheme in it suggested is carried into effect: by 
reason of the time which will be saved in going to 
and returning from the countries upon the other 
side of the globe, and by reason of the new lands 
which will be discovered ‘‘ situated betweene the 
Tropikes and under the Equinoctiall,’’ wherein, 
without doubt, will be found ‘‘ golde, precious 
stones, balmes, spices, and other things that we 
heere esteeme most,’’ and concludes: ‘*‘ By this it 
appeareth your Grace hath not onely a great ad- 
vantage of the riches, but also your subjectes shall 
not travel halfe of the way which other doe, which 
go round about as aforesaid.’’ 





1 Tt is not unworthy of note that the belief here stated 
touching the mildness of the climate in summer ata short 
distance ‘rom the pole, resulting from the constant presence 
of the sun, found other advocates. The same theory is 
maintained in Borne’s “ Regiment of the Sea” (published 
about 1577), and also by George Best—who sailed with 
Frobisher and ought to have known better—in a work pub- 
lished about 1578 to prove all parts of the world habitable. 
It was not until the publication of Blundeville’s “ Treatise 
on Universal Maps” that the absurdity of the proposition 
was demonstrated. 











At the same time that Thorne sent his memorial 
to Henry, he addressed a letter to Doctour Ley, 
or Leigh, the ‘‘ Kings Lord ambassadour’’ at the 
Court of Charles V. of Spain, in which at great 
length he set forth the details of his plan of opera- 
tions. So very long, indeed, was this epistle that 
he felt constrained to conclude it in these words: 
‘*In other men’s letters that they write they crave 
pardon that at this present they write no larger; 
but I must finish asking pardon that at this present 
I write so largely.’’ His earnestness of purpose 
is well shown by the following extract: ‘Sol 
judge there is no Jande unhabitable nor Sea innavi- 
gable. If I should write the reason that pre- 
senteth this unto me, I should be too prolix, and 
it seemeth not requisite for this present matter. 
God knoweth that though by it I shoulde have no 
great interest, yet I have had, and still have no 
little mind of this businesse. So that if I had fac- 
ultie to my will it shoulde be the first thing that 
I woulde understande, even to attempte, if our 
Seas Northwarde be navigable to the Pole or no.”’ 

Henry seems to have been much impressed with 
Master Thorne’s suggestion, and acting in accord- 
ance with it, an exploring expedition was almost 
immediately sent into the north. Unfortunately 
but the barest mention of this voyage is made by 
contemporary chroniclers. Hall and Graston— 
both historians of the time—merely state that an 
expedition composed of ‘‘two shippes wherein 
were divers cunning men’’ set forth from out the 
Thames on the 2oth day of May, 1527, but whether 
anything by it was discovered, or even whether it 
ever came back again, they omit to mention. 
Hackluyt, writing sixty years later, states that he 
‘*made great inquirie of such as by their yeeres 
and delight in navigation’? might give him ‘‘ any 
light to know who those cunning men should be 
which were the directors of the aforesaid voyage,”’ 
but all that he could discover was that the expedi- 
tion was commanded by a ‘‘ canon of St. Paul’s in 
London ;”’ that one of the ships was called the 
‘* Dominus Vobiscum, which is a name likely to 
bee given by a religious man of those days ;’’ that 
‘‘sailing very farre northwestward one of the 
ships was cast away as it entered into a dangerous 
guiphe, . . . . whereupon the other ship shaping 
her course towards Cape Britton and the coast of 
Norumbega, and oftentimes putting their men on 
land to search the state of those unknowen regions, 
returned home about the beginning of October, of 
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the yeere aforesaid.’’ Hackluyt is very naturally 
and very justly angered because of the paucity of 
information to be had concerning this voyage, and 
he inveighs strongly against the negligence of the 
writers of those times, ‘‘ who should have used more 
care in preserving the memuries of the worthie acts 
of our nation.” 

It is very certain that no important discovery 
was made by the clerical navigator, and his failure 
to light upon the short cut to the Indies seems for 
a while to have dampened the national spirit of 
enterprise ; at least to have put a temporary stopper 
upon voyages to the North. Some twenty years 
passed by before another fleet sailed away from 
England towards the pole, and this time the expe- 
dition was not a national but a private enterprise, 
being undertaken by ‘‘ the Mysterie and Companie 
of the Marchants adventurers for the discoverie of 
Regions, Dominions and Islands, and places Un- 
knowen.’’ Of this comprehensive corporation Se- 


bastian Cabot was chairman—or, as they then 
styled that kind of thing, ‘‘ Gouvernour’’—and by 
him exceedingly minute instructions were drawn 
up for the guidance of the admiral of the fleet ; 
instructions covering not only the matter of navi- 
gation, but also the matter of trading with any 


friendly nations that might be discovered, and of 
stealing from the ships—if any such they were 
lucky enough to encounter—belonging to a foe. 
The general course was to be northeast until the 
Pacific was reached, and all persons skilled in 
writing on the several vessels, were to record very 
exactly the incidents and discoveries made during 
the voyage, and the cosmographers were directed 
to draw careful maps of the various coasts by which 
they passed. It was also charged that morning 
and evening prayer should be held daily in each 
ship; that no ‘‘ blaspheming of God, or detestable 
swearing be used ; nor communication of ribaldrie, 
filthie tales or ungodlie talke be suffered ;’’ that 
‘neither dicing, carding, tabling nor other divel- 
ish games be frequenced ;’’ all this to avoid ** pro- 
voking God’s most just wrath and sworde of ven- 
geance.’’ It was further ordered that the ‘‘sicke, 
diseased, weake and visited persons’’—if any there 
should be—should be carefully tended and nursed, 
and in case of one of the party dying his effects 
were to be taken in charge by the ‘‘ chief Mar- 
chant’’ and held subject to the claim of his family 
on the return of the fleet to England. In short, 
the expedition was to be conducted on truly Chris- 
tian principles, even down to following out St. 





Paul’s injunction to be ‘¢ all things to all men,”’ for 
one of the clauses commanded: ‘Item: Not to 
disclose to any nation the state of our religion, 
but to passe it over in silence, without any declara- 
tion of it, seeming to beare with such lawes and 
rites as the place hath where you shall arrive.’’ 
In other words: If a good trade can be made by 
going in and bowing down in the house of Rim- 
mon, by all means go and bow! 

On the roth of May, 1553, the fleet, composed 
of the Admiral ship Bona Speranza, the Edward 
Bonaventure, and the Confidentia, under the com- 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Knt., weighed 
from Ratcliffe, and after sailing slowly along the 
coast, stopping at a half dozen havens to wait for 
favorable winds, finally got away to sea on the 23d 
of June. All went well until the 2d of August, 
when, being then off Finmarke, certain ‘‘ terrible 
whirlwinds’’ struck the squadron, driving it sea- 
ward and separating the Edward Bonaventure from 
the fleet. The Bona Speranza and Confidentia, 
however, held together, and on the 23d of August 
a ‘* Lowe land’’ was descried along which they 
coasted for several days, and finally, on the 18th 
of September—‘‘ the Confidentia being troubled 
with bilge water and stocked’’—they came to an 
anchor in a haven running in from the sea about 
two leagues. In his journal Sir Hugh writes: 
‘Thus, remaining in this haven the space of a 
weeke, seeing the yeere farre spent, and also very 
evill wether, as frost, snow and haile as though it 
had beene the deepe of winter, we thought best to 
winter there,’’ and the journal concludes with the 
statement that three parties were sent from the 
ships in different directions into the land, but that 
each and all returned without discovering ‘‘ any 
people or any similitude of habitation.”’ So, cut off 
from all of their kind, far away in the bleak north, 
the cold and darkness of an Arctic winter settled 
down upon the brave Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
his gallant men. 

Three years passed by before anything was known 
in England touching the fate of this portion of the 
expedition, and then the news came that the agents 
of the Mocovie Companie had received intelligence 
that certain fishermen in Lapland had discovered 
two great ships, of which the crews were dead, in 
a haven within their coasts. The ships were the 
Bona Speranza and Confidentia—every man on 
board them had perished with cold. In the cabin 
of the sadly misnamed Bona Speranza was found 
the journal, written in Sir Hugh’s own hand, from 
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which the foregoing extracts are taken; the last 
entry being September 18, 1553. 

Master Henrie Lane, writing to the worshipfull 
Master William Sanderson in 1586, says: ‘* This 
yeere, [1553] the two shippes with the deade 
bodies of Sir Hugh Willoughby and his people 
were sent unto by Master Killingworth,’’ and he 
adds with evident satisfaction that ‘‘ much of the 
goods and victuals were saved !’’ The ships them- 
selves, however, with their entire crews, were lost 
on the homeward voyage. 

Although the main body of the expedition thus 
miserably perished, ‘‘ the Mysterie and Companie 
of the Marchants adventurers’’ did not lose money 
on their investment, for the remaining ship of the 
squadron, the Edward Bonaventure, commanded 
by Richard Chanceler, Pilot-Major of the Fleet, 
achieved a very considerable success, brought in 
much profit, and opened a new and very satisfac- 
tory channel of trade. After the storm which 


separated the ships had subsided, Chanceler and 
his men ‘were not a little troubled with cogita- 
tions and perturbations of minde in respect of 
their doubtful course,’’ but they finally settled the 


difficulty by agreeing to continue onward towards 
that ‘‘unknowen part of the world’’ for which they 
had originally set out from England, On this 
course they sailed so far as to come at last toa 
place where they ‘‘ founde no night at all, but a 
continuall light and brightnesse of the Sunne 
shining clearely upon the huge and mightie Sea. 
And having the benefitt of this perpetuall light for 
certaine dayes, at the length it pleased God to 
bring them in a certaine great Bay, which was of 
one*hundred miles, or thereakouts, over. Wherein 
they entred, and somewhat farre within it cast 
ancre.’’ From fishermen who came out to the 
ship they learned that the country which they had 
come unto was called ‘‘ Russia or Moscovie, and 
that Evan Vasilwich (which was at that time their 
King’s name) ruled and governed farre and wide 
in those places.”’ 

The remainder of Master’ Chanceler’s discov- 
eries were enterprised on land, he having entered 
the country and visited ‘‘ Mosco, the chiefe Citie 
of the Kingdome, and of the Emperor thereof,’’ 
but as his journeyings did not trend towards the 
region north of the arctic circle, any account of 
them would here be out of place. In fact Master 
Chanceler’s journal is somewhat prolix, and his 
descriptions made not wholly with judgment: as 





may be inferred from the fact that he devotes con- 
siderable space to explaining that the Moscovits 
‘fuse to ride with short styrrups;’’ that their 
‘*women paint their faces ;’’ that ‘‘ theyr moonks 
are marchants ;’’ that they have ‘‘ no lawyers, but 
every man is his owne lawyer,’’ and describes at 
length ‘‘theyr ridiculous manner of marriage.’’ 

The result of the discovery of this rich country 
was of course an ample reward for the expense in- 
curred by the merchants who had fitted out the 
expedition, and immediately upon Chanceler’s re- 
turn to England (1554) bringing with him the 
goods obtained in exchange for those which he 
had carried with him for barter, the Moscovie 
Companie was founded for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a regular trade with Russia, and thence- 
forth there was a constant departure of ships to 
the north. The Pilot-Major had certainly missed 
fire on a Northeast passage, but everybody seems 
to have been too well pleased with the result of 
his voyaging to twit him with having failed to 
achieve what he set out to accomplish. It was 
pretty well understood in those days among gen- 
tlemen adventurers that, while it was well enough 
to have some definite objective point advertised 
for each expedition that sailed away to sea, the 
real objective point was simply any place where 
money could be made: and if a fleet came home 
with plenty of treasure, no questions were asked 
as to whether said treasure had been obtained by 
the exercise of prudent premeditation, or whether 
it had been hit upon by mere blind luck: to ask 
whether it had been gained in lawful trade or un- 
lawful thievings, never so much as crossed any- 
body’s mind! 

Satisfied with what had been attained, it was not 
until 1556 that any attempt was made toward fresh 
discoveries in the north. On the 23d of April in 
that year the pinnace Serchethrift, Stephen Bur- 
rough master, dropped down with the tide from 
Ratcliffe to Blackewall and after floating about 
from one port to another—as seems to have been 
the established custom among these ancient navi- 
gants—finally, on the gjoth, got away to sea. 
The voyage to Norway was uneventful, and on the 
7th of June the Serchethrift sailed out from Corpus 
Christi bay, and stood to the northward in search 
of new lands. 

On Thursday the roth, being then well up along 
the Russian coast, Captain Burrough sent one of 
his boats ashore, ‘‘she being leake and weake,’’ to 
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be repaired by ‘‘ the carpenter and three men more 
to helpe him,’’ rough weather came on and it was 
not until Sunday that the party could get back to 
the ship. Their experience, meanwhile, was far 
from pleasing, for ‘‘all that time they were with- 
out provisions or victuals, but onely a little bread, 
which they spent by Thursday at night, thinking 
to have come aboard when they bad listed, but 
wind and weather denied them: insomuch that 
they were faine to eate grasse and such weedes as 
they coulde finde then above grounde, but fresh 
water they had plentie, but the meate with some 
of them could scant frame by reason of their 
queazie stomackes!’’ The storm also endangered 
the ship, for ‘* from Thursday at afternoone untill 
Sunday in the morning, the barke did ride such a 
roade sted that it was to be marvelled, without the 
helpe of God, howe she was able to abide it.”’ 
This peril passed, the Serchethrift bore to the 
north during the remainder of June, being accom- 
panied during the greater part of the time by a 
friendly Russian named Gabriel, who—leading 
with his own vessel—acted the part of coast pilot. 
On the 21st of July, having then reached the 68th 
degree of north latitude, heavy ice was encoun- 


tered, which rapidly closed around the ship and 
rendered navigation extremely dangerous. ‘‘ With- 
in a little more than half an hour after we first saw 


this yce,’’ writes Burrough, ‘‘ we were inclosed 
within it before we were aware of it, which was a 
fearefull sight to see: for, for the space of five 
houres, it was as much as we could do to keep our 
shippe aloofe from one heape of yce and bear 
roomer from another, with as much winde as we 
might beare a coarse.’’ For several days this un- 
pleasant state of affairs continued, and then the ice 
broke up and drifted to the southward. But scarcely 
had the ice disappeared when another trouble came 
upon them, for “on St. James his day the shippes 
companie was thrown into a state cf mortal terror 
by reason of a monstrous whale, so near to our side 
that we might have thrust a sword or any other 
weapon into him.’’ Thrusting weapons into him 
seems to have been about the last thing that they 
thought of at the time, for after much ‘‘ musing” 
as to what manner of attack would be most like to 
free them from the danger, Burrough struck upon 
the original plan of assailing the enemy with the 
proverbial three hearty British cheers! Says he: 
**I called my companie to gether and all of us 
showted, and with the cry that we made he de- 





parted from us. . . . God be thanked, we were 
quietly delivered of him !’’ 

Off Nova Zembla, on the 28th, the Serchethrift 
fell in with a Russian vessel commanded by a gen- 
tleman bearing the pleasing name of Loshake. 
Loshake came aboard, and—with other valuable 
information—acquainted Burrough with the fact 
that ‘‘in this Nova Zembla is the highest mountaine 
in the world.’? The Englishman evidently thought 
that his Russian friend was rather pushing things, 
for he gravely adds: ‘‘ but I saw it not,’’—a defect 
in vision which is scarcely, under the circumstances, 
to be wondered at. The day before this encoun- 
ter took place the expedition reached its most 
northern limit, having on that day, July 27, at- 
tained to 70° 42” of north latitude. There was 
nothing at this time to prevent them from con- 
tinuing their northerly course, but Master Bur- 
rough was a prudent man, and reflecting that the 
season being far advanced, while there was no 
trouble in getting in, there might be a very great 
deal in getting out, he gave the order to put about, 
and from this time the prow of the Serchethrift 
pointed southwards. The wisdom of this move 
was soon rendered manifest, foron the night of the 
ist of August there was a ‘‘ cruel] storme’’ of snow 
and wind which continued throughout the next 
day, and’ during the remainder of the voyage 
storms were frequent. 

On Monday, the 3d, Burrough again encountered 
his quondam acquaintance, Loshake, and this time 
that worthy accompanied him ashore ‘‘ to an island 
of the Samoyds,’’ and there pointed out to him ‘‘a 
heape of the Samoyds’ idols, which were in number 
above 300, the worst, and the most unartifitiall 
work that ever I saw; the eyes and mouths of 
sundry of them were bloudy, they had the shape 
of men, women and children very grosly wrought, 
and that which they had made for other parts was 
also sprinkled with bloud. Some of their idols 
were an olde sticke with two or three notches 
made with a knife in it.’’ With heathen whose 
blindness was so profound as to permit bowing 
down to such extremely mean specimens of wood 
and stone as these, good Master Burrough had no 
patience, and he therefore departed from out those 
coasts with all possible expedition; his hegira 
being somewhat hastened by extraneous circum- 
stances, for he states that ‘*on Wednesday we saw 
a terrible heape of yce approach neere us, and 
therefore we thought good with all speed possible 
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to depart from thence: aud sol returned to the 
westwards againe’’ On the 7th another ‘ cruell 
storme’’ was encountered, which continued for two 
days, and on the roth they got into a regular hur- 
ricane, ‘‘ the like of which we have not seen since 
we came out of England.’’ So fierce was the gale 
that it seems to have been about an even thing 
whether the poor Serchethrift would ever get into 
port again, for Burrough writes: ‘‘ It was wonder- 
full that our barke was able to brooke such mon- 
strous and terrible seas,’’ and he adds that ‘‘ with- 
out the great helpe of God, who never faileth them 
at need that put their sure trust in him, we would 
never againe have seen the lande.’’ 

And now, the 23d of August, as ‘‘the nightes 
waxed darke, and the winter began to draw on 
with his stormes,’’ the course was shaped for Col- 
mogro—where the vessel was to winter '—and ‘‘ the 
Lord sending a little gale of winde at South,” 
good way was made toward that port, where on 
the r1th of September the stout little - pinnace 
dropped her anchor, and her crew were at rest ! 


1 The next spring—May 23, 1557—the Serchethrift was 
despatched in search of the missing ships belonging to Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s ill-fated expedition that left England in 
1553; but, as has been previously stated, these vessels were 
discovered in 1556, and were sent home by Master Killing- 
worth, agent of the Moscovie Companie at Mosco; so the 
voyage of the Serchethrift was abortive. 





There is no lack of material to continue this 
article indefinitely, but prudence bids me cease; 
for in these latter days when the world has so 
many live heroes that it does not know what to do 
with them all, it is perhaps indiscreet to unearth 
those of a bygone age and demand for them fresh 
homage ; and it is certainly indiscreet to unduly, 
or at intemperate length urge forward their claims. 
God rest them, those brave old sailors who so well 
wrought out their allotted tasks three centuries 
ago; who so fearlessly voyaged to the very ends 
of the earth in cockle-shell boats that a modern 
navigator would be afraid to cross a mill pond in; 
who dared dangers and overcame difficulties from 
which the bravest and stoutest might well have 
shrunk back in fear, and who, in almost every 
scheme in which they engaged finally conquered 
by that sheer main strength and indomitable pluck 
which seem to be every Englishman’s inalienable 
birthright. In our day it is all but impossible to 
appreciate their daring. Faithful below they did 
their duty to their country, their king, and their 
God, and if there is such a thing as justification 
by works, surely they, at least, will 


——find pleasant weather 
When He, who all commands, 
Shall give, to call Life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands! 
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How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 
To tell of happy hours: 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 
A bunch of faded flowers. 


When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 
Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes on; anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 
We gather what is left. 


The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little flute whose music rang 
So cheerily of old: 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odor faint, 
‘That fell from fingers cold, 


We smooth, and fold with reverent care 

The robes they, living, used to wear; 
And painful pulses stir, 

As o’er the relics of our dead, 

With bitter rain of tears, we spread 
Pale purple lavender. 





And when we come in after years, 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away 
Despairing on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 


Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers,—now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here, 
To lend our relics sacred, dear. 
Their beautiful perfume. 


That scent abides on book and lute, . 

On curl, and flower, and, with its mute 
But eloquent appeal, 

It wins from us a deeper sob 

For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 


It whispers of the long ago, 

Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir ; 

And tears like those we shed of old 

Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Wititiam Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 
II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 


A TRAVELLER who would suddenly pass from a 
court or an inner cloister of an Egyptian, to the 
front of a Greek temple, would iind that he had 


ANCIENT GREEK MASONRY. 


left sombre gloom, heavy massive members and 
quaint strange figures behind him, to gaze on a 
structure which was complete in the unity of its 
design, harmonious in the arrangement of its de- 
tails, while the whole appealed to the spectator as 
an ideal of purity and beauty. The architecture 
of Greece, which reached its perfection in her 
temples, has extended over every land that was 
affected by Greek civilization, and it has continued 
to influence society in modern times wherever taste 
and culture prevail. 

Before entering on a detailed description of the 
several styles which prevailed in Greece, it may be 
observed that as the darkness and mystery of 
Egyptian art have found their prototype in the 
cavern, and the forms of Chinese buildings can be 
traced to the tent of the Tartar, so Greek art has 
been traced to its origin in the rude and simple 
hut. 

Among the cultivators of the soil a shelter from 
the elements was needed, and the process was as 
easy as it was obvious to drive stakes or the boles 
of trees into the ground to sustain the roof, and 
thus the origin of the column is determined ; the 
beam resting on the heads of the columns became 
the architrave, while the capital was introduced in 
the form of a flat surface on the heads of the 
columns to form a bed for the crossbeam to rest on. 





The base would naturally be introduced as a means 
of elevating the column so as to save it from the 
dampness of the soil. The joist of the roof rested 
on the architrave, the frieze being the space which 
they occupied in height ; and as taste prevailed the 
ends of the joists were ornamented and called tri- 
glyphs or channels. For a considerable time the 
spaces between the rafters were left open, but 
afterwards they were filled up. The inclination 
of the rafters made the pediment or apex of the 


LATER, THOUGH ANCIENT, GREEK MASONRY. 


gable, and the elevation of the pediment was de- 
termined by the slope of the roof, which was 
usually low in consequence of the infrequency of 
rain in the fine climate of Greece. 
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It is difficult to fix the exact period when archi- 
tecture in Greece may be said to have reached the 
condition of art. In fact it is impossible to do so 
now, as it is evident that every department of art 
is perfected by slow degrees ; and many must have 
toiled in Greece as builders before the minds of 
workmen began to 
recognize the form 
and members of edi 
fices which were 
worthy of adoption, = 
and which in tim 
became stereotyped = 
into a particular style 
Even in the time of Z=== 
Homer, the builders 
of his age had not 
adopted a uniformity 
of style. With Ho- 
mer, style is not so = 
much a matter of 
importance as mate- 
rial and magnitude, 
for he attaches far 
more importance to 


== 


the polished stones 
of the palace of Alci- — 
nous than he doe: 
to its style or form. 
Little is known of 
the buildings of this 


early period, the 
principal remains 
being circular walls 
around the sites of 
primitive towns and 
palaces, showing a 
peculiar arrangement 
of stones known as 
Cyclopean. These 
remains may still be [Rua et 
seen in Greece, in 
Southern Italy and 





these periods there is an absence of mortar, and 
the antiquity of both is obvious to all spectators, 
as their rudeness indicates the work of an early 
age. The Doric order was doubtless the earliest 
of the Greek styles, but no reliable testimony can 
be found that will settle the period of its adoption. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


in Sardinia, as the Greeks carried their habits; It has been held that at an early age an influence 
with them into their different colonies. In these from Mesopotamia had reached Greece, and as a 


buildings the stones are not laid in courses, but in 
their natural shapes they are piled on each other, 
and by means of smaller stones the interstices are 
filled up so that the wall presents a regularly com- 
pacted external surface. A later style may be seen 


result, an Eastern mode of ornamentation began 
to extend ; but on the settlement of the Dorians, 
who brought with them a refined and critical taste, 
the elaboration of the East gave way to the chaste 
simplicity and grandeur subsequently developed in 


in which courses have been adopted, but in both | the Doric style. The name has led some to enter- 
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tain the belief that it was invented by Dorus, the 
son of Helen and king of Achaia and Pelopon- 
nesus, but the coin- , 
cidence of the names | 
does not settle the 
matter. It has been 
traced to the temple 
which this prince 
built at Argos to the 
goddess Juno, but it } 

is probable that the 

example of the Do- [""] 
rians in holding to 
this style affected 
other parts of Greece, and that in consequence 
of its great simplicity and the striking harmony 














A Doric CAPITAL. 


adopted in Greece. The third style, that of the 
Corinthian, is traced to Callimachus, who is said 
to have introduced the leaves of the acanthus into 
the capital, and thus produced the luxuriant form 
of that order. ‘The tale is well known which 
records the adoption of this florid style by Calli- 
machus. A nurse who mourned over the death of 
a young girl, had carried a number of things to 
her grave in a basket which she covered with a 
tile. ‘The basket had been placed on an acanthus 
plant which grew up, the leaves expanding grace- 
fully, and those at the corners of the tile embraced 
it in the form of ‘‘ volutes,’’ thus presenting an 
object of rare beauty. The appearance of the 
basket and the leaves suggested to Callimachus 











of its parts it rapidly spread among the found- 





ers of the temples which were erected in other 
parts of Greece. The earliest remains in this 
style are at Corinth, and the only difference 
between the structures of the primitive and the 
later builders is to be found in the proportion 
of the members, the columns in the older 
edifices being only four times their diameter 
in height. 

It is almost certain that the Doric attained 
to the condition of astyle before the Ionic 
was perfected. It has never been settled, and 
cannot now be determined whether the Ionic 
style originated in Greece and was carried over 
the Aigean into Asia, or among the Ionians 
themselves. At any rate it is certain that in 
Iqnia it assumed a form of delicacy and beauty 
which formed a marked contrast with the 
heavier and sterner Doric; and it is no wonder 
that among the Greeks, to whom beauty of form 
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HALves or Ionic CAPITALS. 


and grace appealed with great power, this style of 
it, originated in Ionia, should have speedily been 

















wane 


An EARLIER it at 


in 





the idea of a graceful capital, which he adopted, 
and as it was at Corinth that the incident occurred, 
the style thus completed took its name from that 
city. Unfortunately this somewhat graceful tale 
has no foundation in fact. 

Before proceeding farther it may be well to 
draw the attention of the non-architectural reader 
to an accompanying ground plan (page 180), which 
will show the usual forms of Greek temples, the 
| position of the columns in the different styles, and 
_ the scientific terms by which they were known : 

A temple iz Antis had two columns on the 
entrance end, while the ends of the flank walls 
terminated on a line with the columns, and thus 
the pediment or apex of the gable was supported 

|onthem. The Monopteral building had no cell 
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: : 
or chamber, and but one row of columns, whether | life, and the monuments which aggrandized the 


the building was circular or not. 




















A*F.Lorip CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 


form, the columns of the portico stood in advance 
of the building, while the Amphi-Prostyle had 
columns at each end, but not at the sides. In the 
Dipteral form a double row of columns ran across 
each end and along the sides, while the Pseudo- 
Dipteral wanted the inner row of columns. The 
Peripteral had an inner cell and a range of col- 
umns all around, while the Hypethral was Dipteral 
as to the columns, but there was no roof over the 
cell or inner chamber. 

The beginning of the sixth century before 
Christ has been recognized as the period when the 
Doric and Ionic orders were fully developed, and 
many buildings were erected about this time, 
among the most important being the temples of 
Olympic Zeus or Jupiter at Athens, of Apollo at 
Delphi, both being of the Doric order, and the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, in the Ionic style. 
Temples were raised in the different States of 
Greece in great numbers during this period, and the 
little republics vied with each other in their efforts 
to display their culture and their wealth. No 
efforts were spared to provide adequate means 
for erecting these costly monuments, for the con- 
dition of society then was such that all the people | 
lived for the support and glory of the national | 





hence it has come 
to pass that the 


national monu- 
ments of both 
lands yet remain, 
though in ruin, to 
attest their former 
magnificence; 
while of the habi- 


In the Prostyle | State, were evidences of the greatness of the indi- 


vidual. On the other hand, in 
modern times, society aims at 
the welfare of the individual 
and the family. In Egypt and 
in Greece families and indi- 
viduals lived for the State, and 


tations of the citi- 
zen not even a @& 


fragment remains. 
Rulers, artists and 
priests combined 
to extend the en- 
thusiasm of the 
people, which 


spread to the is- 4 
lands in the At- & 


gean sea, and ex- 
tended to all the 
towns and cities 
in Asia, as well 


,as to the Greek 


colonies in lower 
Italy and Sicily. 


CORINTHIAN COLUMNS, STILL 
STANDING AT EPHESUS. 
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In these lands some of the most famous of all 
the structures of that age still remain. Pzestum 
in Southern Italy was founded five hundred 
years B.c, and shortly after the building of 
the city the vast temples were commenced witch 
still remain, though considerably dilapidated, and 
which attest the boldness of design, the command 
of enormous resources, and the advanced culture 
of the people who erected — 

these great structures. At | 
Pestum (originally Posido- 
nia, now Pesto), which lies 
in a plain adjoining the Gulf 
of Salerno, on the west coast, 
the remains of the great Doric 
temples still form the chief 
attraction to the educated 
traveller, after leaving Na- 
ples and Vesuvius. One of 
these, dedicated to Neptune, 
is a hypethral building about 
two hundred feet long by 
eighty feet broad. Archi- 
tecturally it is described as 
hexastyle and peripteral, hav- 
ing fourteen columns on each 
side, ang six on each end. 
In the thickness of the wall 
which separates the inner 
portico from the body of the 
temple are steps which lead 
to the roof. The roof ex- 
tends along two sides of the 
building, the centre being 
open or hypethral, and the 
roofs on either side form a 
gallery and a roof. Thus, 
at the height af the level of the walls is a gallery 
running along the two sides of the building, and 
supported by columns placed eight feet from the 
walls. Above this gallery is another set of 
columns reaching up to the highest point of 
the sloping roof. Another temple remains, 
which is hexastyle and peripteral, having thirteen 
columns on each flank. It is over one hundred 
feet long by about fifty feet wide, the columns 
being somewhat more than four feet in diameter 
and about twenty feet high. Another structure 
remains, the walls being gone; but a basement of 
one hundred and eighty feet long by eighty feet 
broad, showing that Doric columns ran along the 





In Antis. 
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Amphi Prostyle. 


front, and that eighteen stood on each side, has 
led to the conclusion that that the edifice was a 
colonnade, roofed over, but open on either side. 
The greatness of Pastum may be judged by these 
ruins. While, as Eustace, in his ‘* Classical Tour,’’ 
has said, in allusion to the city, its walls, and the 
scene around, *‘ within these walls that once encir- 
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PLANS OF GREEK TEMPLFS. 


cled a populousand splendid city, now rise one cot- 
,tage, two farm-houses, a villa 
andachurch. Theremaining 
space is covered with thick 
matted grass, overgrown with 
brambles spreading over the 
ruins or buried under yellow 
undulating corn. A few rose- 
bushes flourish neglected here 
and there and still blossom 
twice a year, in May and 
-»| December, as if to support 
+ their ancient fame, and jus- 
tify the descriptions of the 
poets. Amid these objects 
and scenes, rural and ordi- 
nary, rise the three temples, 
like the mausoleum of the 
ruined city, dark, silent and 
majestic.’’ That the Greek 
colony in southern Italy had 
erected such edifices as these 
is an ample demonstration 
of the fact that their civiliza- 
tion had attained a wonder- 
ful degree of culture, of 
wealth, and of public spirit ; 
and yet, imposing as these 
temples were, they yield to 
others that the Greeks in 
| Sicily had raised in several of their settlements. 
| At Agrigentum, on the Southern coast, the frag- 
| ments of walls and works in the basement remain 
of a temple which was undoubtedly one of the 
most imposing that even the magnificence and 
energy of antiquity had aimed at founding. De- 
scriptions of the temple exist, and from these and 
from the researches of modern architects it is 
known that this building was about three hundred 
and seventy feet in length, a hundred and eighty 
in breadth, and a hundred and twenty in height 
to the top of the portico, while the columns were 
upwards of sixty feet high. It was a Doric afferal 
temple; that is, the columns on the flank had the 
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spaces between them filled in with walls, and this 
was done, no doubt, because the spaces between the 
columns being 
thirty feet, no 
stones could 
be found long 
enough to 
reach from 
column to 
column to form 
an architrave. 
The columns 
were of the 
enormous di- , 
ameter of thir- = 
teen feet, and } 
about half of 
their thickness 
projected out 
of the wall. 
The stones 
used for the 
capitals were 
twenty tons in 
weight, and on 
the inside of 
the walls were 


flat pillars or pilasters twelve feet broad, correspond-, ground. 


ing in place. with the pillars outside. Internally 
the area was divided iato three parallel longitudi- 
nal portions, resembling the nave and aisles of a 
Gothic church, the central division being loftier 
and wider than the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER (RESTORED) AT AEGINA, 


in London. 


Right and left on the walls of this; where were erected. 


and they supported another massive establature at 
the height of a hundred and ten feet from the 





TEMPLE OF MINERVA, AT CORINTH. 


Such were the leading features of this 
temple erected by a people who were said to have 
‘*built as if they were to live forever, and who 
feasted as if they were to die on the morrow.” 
Elsewhere in Sicily a similar loftiness of concep- 
tion and affluence of means enabled the Greeks to 
vie with the inhabitants of Agrigentum. Thus, at 
Selinus, on the south coast, the remains of a tem- 
ple supposed to have been dedicated to Jupiter 
Olynipus, are of gigantic proportions. Three tem- 
ples appear to have been erected on the hill on 
which this“vast structure stood. The length was 
about three hundred and thirty feet, the breadth 
about one hundred and sixty-five feet, and it had 
seventeen columns on each flank, the style being 
Doric and hypethral or open to the air in the roof. 

Turning to Greece proper, it is well known that 
art attained the summit of its perfection after the 
close of the Persian war. When peace had been 
established, the necessity of rebuilding Athens be- 
came obvious, and thus moral and social causes 
combined to produce the number of splendid teme 
ples and other edifices which at Athens and else- 
Liberty, love of country, 


nave were sculptured figures twenty-five feet high, | and ambition, had raised Athens to be an acknow- 
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ledged centre of art, and thus after the repulse of 
Xerxes and the victory of Themistocles a general 


the size of this memorable temple, the purest and 
noblest monument of Greek art, and which has 


restoration of destroyed monuments began, which | ever been accepted as the most perfect model of © 
was continued until architecture, sculpture, and | this style. During this period the Ionic style is 











TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE, PASTUM. 


painting reached a perfection of form and beauty 
which had never been attained in any former age. 


To Pericles the Athenians were in- 
debted for the temple of Pallas, on 
the Acropolis, and a gate called the 
Propyloea, which led to the Citadel. 
Much as had been done to reduce the 
Doric to perfection, it has been uni- 
versally acknowledged that the Par- 
thenon which, under Pericles, was 
erected by Ictinus and Callicrates, and 
adorned by the sculptures of Phidias, 
excels all former efforts of Greek art. 
It was about 228 feet long by 102 feet 
broad, and sixty-six feet high, having 
eight columns on the peristyle, and 
seventeen on each flank, the columns 
being six feet two inches at the base, 
and thirty-four feet high. Such was 
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found only in the interior of the Parthenon, in a 
temple on the Ilyssus, and in the Erechtheium, a 


structure which is a union of three tem- 
ples, in one of which caryatide figures 
were introduced instead of columns. 
From the time of Alexander the 
Great until the subjugation of Greece, 
the three styles of Greek art continued 
to prevail, but the Corinthian was 
usually adopted in small edifices. As 
to the styles, the proportions of the 
columns often varied. In the Doric 
the height of the shaft rose from four 
to six diameters at the base. In the 
Ionic, the entire column, including 
base, shaft, and capital, was usually 
about nine diameters in height, while 
the Corinthian column reached ten 
diameters, the base taking up a third 
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of a diameter, the capital a diameter and a third, 
thus leaving the shaft to be rather more than eight 
diameters in height. The volutes and the slender 
coluinns of the Ionic with its graceful entablature 
made the style much lighter than the Doric, while 
the leafy capital and lofty shaft of the Corinthian 
produced a richness of effect that, in after ages, 
was much sought after on the structures of the 





were the Thesion, the Parthenon, and the Propy- 
loeum, in the Doric style; the Erechtheion, Panops, 
and Nike Apteros, in the Ionic order, and the 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, in the Corinthian style; 
at Eleusis, the Ceres and Propyloeum, both Doric, 
another temple in the same style at Thoricus, and 
two, also dedicated to Nemesis, at Rhamnus. 
Olympia, Bassze, Tegea, and Nemea had each a 















































THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 


Roman period. In Greece proper, the edifices in 
the Corinthian order were usually smaller than 
those in the Doric and Ionic forms, but in monu- 
mental structures and buildings -where great deli- 
cacy of the parts was required, such as the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens, the Corinthian was 
adopted. 

Our space forbids an attempt to enter on details 
in describing even the most important temples 
which adorned the lands affected by the spirit of 
Greece. An enumeration of the leading structures 
and an intimation of their localities and their styles 
must suffice. In Greece proper, and at Athens, 





splendid Doric structure. Doric prevailed in Italy 
and Sicily in the great edifices erected at Peestum, 
Agrigentum, Segeste, Selinus, and Syracuse. In 
Asia Minor the Ionic was adopted in the temples 
of Diana at Ephesus, Apollo at Miletus, Diana 
at Magnesia, Minerva Polias at Priene, Bacchus 
at Teos, and Juno at Samos. 

Greek temples require an elevated site to bring 
out the peculiar effect of their style. Placed on 
an eminence, their peculiar beauty stands out as 
the spectator contemplates the columns having the 
obvious purpose of sustaining the architrave and 
the roof, while all the parts combine to make up a 
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unit. Horizontalism, low pediments, columns 
near to each other, and a heavy entablature are 
Grecian characteristics which require elevation to 
bring out the effect of the edifice. In Greek tem- 
ples the columns must be near each other because 
the size of stones to form the entablature can never 
be very long, and in this respect the Greek can 
never reach the width between columns that the 
arch enabled the Gothic architects to display. 
Simplicity of form and unity of the parts of Greek 
structures have always appealed to the cultivated 
mind as an ideal of beauty; while elevation, the 
upward range of the members, magnitude to any 
extent, solemnity and reverential awe, combined 
with great diversity, constitute the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the medieval style which yet remains to 
be described. 

It is not to be overlooked if the reader would 
form a correct idea of Greek art, that foreign con- 
ceptions and ideas derived from external sources 
were never permitted to influence their great ar- 
chitects. The relation and harmony of the parts, 
size, ornaments, all were essentially Greek, and 
thus there was a blending together of details which 
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THE CARYATIDES, 


produced a unity that secured a perfect plan. In 
Greek buildings construction was of stone for all 
the parts. Great magnitude was not so much 
aimed at as beauty of form and harmony of pro- 
portion. Much of the effectiveness of the Greek 
temple was produced by carrying out a principle 
which was directly the reverse of that which gives 
character and power to the Pointed Architecture 
of the Christian ages. The Greek temple had no 
windows, and the spectators looked on a dead wall 
behind the range of the columns which bore up the 
architrave and the low sloping roof. Behind the 
capitals, and underneath the architrave, there was 
an incipient shade, caused by the distance between 
the columns and the cella or temple house; and 
thus there was an idea of seclusion and separation, 
and a feeling of sanctity produced touching the 
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roof for acoustic purposes. Usually 
theslope of a hill was chosen for their 
site, the object being to save in the 
construction of the seats, and to se- 
cure a pleasing view in the distance 
beyond the stage. Even tombs had 
columnar adornments, while the ba- 
silicas or the halls of justice, the 
gymnasia for bodily training and 
mental exercises were all supplied 
with porticos under which the people 
might rest and enjoy the shade. 




















THE ERECHTHEIUM (RESTORED) AT ATHENS. 


statue of the god or the goddess that mizht be enshrined within. 
The introduction of windows into the walls would have marred the 
effect of the structure, and, although there was a door under the 
pediment, yet the size of the opening when contrasted with the 
mass of the edifice attracted little regard. As the entrances of 
Egyptian buildings were conspicuous by their form, so in any 
Greek buildings when openings were introduced for light, the lin- 
tels of the windows were shorter than the sills, thus causing the 
side lines to lean inwards from the perpendicular, a principle which 
also prevailed in the forms of doors. Then, again, in consequence 
of the range of the low pediment, and the fact that even the most 
imposing temples were not lofty, the full effect of the Greek idea 
could only be realized when the edifice crowned a lofty summit, 
and the spectator beheld it from below. Much of the power of the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis, at Athens, and of the great temple 
at Corinth, placed on a similar elevation, was owing to their pecu- 
liarsite. Placed in a hollow, and looked at from above, the Greek 
temple, though never presenting the appearance of meanness, would 
have failed to elevate the conceptions of the multitude. 
-Columnar architecture affected all classes of Grecian building. 
Of course, such structures as the Stadium, the Theatre, the Odeum, 
and others required for public uses by the community, were affected 




















- in their forms by the objects for which they were designed. The P LS 
Stadium for gymnastic exercises was oblong in form, and the Hip- — 
podrome for chariot races was similar, but on a more extended € 2 BS 
scale. The Theatre was usually semicircular, the seats of the-—< —_- 1 
audience rising behind each other and facing the stage on ow ie 





the performers were placed. The Odeum was smaller than the 


a * aes : CORINTHIAN ORNAMENTATION. 
Theatre, and, as it was intended for music, it was covered with a 


From the Monument to Lysicrates at Athens. 
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BOB CHERIOT, ESQ.; OR, THE TRAGEDY AT CHELMSFORD. 


By WARREN WALTERS. 


I invITED Robert Cheriot, Esq., to Chelmsford 
to pass Christmastide. Chelmsford was my father’s 
home in Lancashire. Emma and Angelica were 
the reigning deities of the place. My dear mother 
was sleeping in the quiet kirkyard, and my father 
was one of those quiet old gentlemen whose pecu- 
liarities are indigenous to the English nation. 


Mrs. Rulison, governess to Frank and Gertie, was | 


the only other person beside myself who dined at 
the family table. It was two years since my 
mother’s death, and my sire wished to celebrate 
the holidays after the old fashion, and had invited 
a great number of people to the manor—old friends 
and schoolmates with their full complement of 
wives and daughters. I, of course, had my friends 
and my sisters theirs. A goodly crowd there was, 
too. I was glad of this change, for at times 1 
detected a little morbidness in the genial compo- 
sition of ny father. Bob Cheriot was the one of 
all others I desired to see, as I had not met him 
for four or five years, and he had just returned from 
a tour in America. Bob was quite the best style 
of a fellow one would wish to meet with. He and 
I were of the same class in college, inseparable 
‘*in the cups,’’ on the race-course, at the battle, 
and over the precious little intellectual oil we con- 
sumed. It makes me glow when I think of those 
by-gone days, and it seems as if every character 
made upon this paper ought to dance at the mere 
recollection. Bob had saved me from ‘‘ the Jews,”’ 
carried me home when wine had caused my walk 
and conversation to be anything but correct. Bob 
had saved me from an almost certain death. God 
bless him! Bob had proved the best-hearted, 
luyal friend I ever had or expect to have among 
men. Ido not think he was particularly brilliant 
in the way of studies, but his high spirits and 
”bright manner gave him an e#free into all men’s 
confidence aud regartl, and made him a favorite 
with all of the opposite sex. I had, therefore, the 
liveliest anticipations of a thoroughly enjoyable 
time, and had unconsciously risen to a high pitch 
of excitement, and awaited his coming with 
feverish impatience. Bob Cheriot coming! What 
a thrill of emotion pervaded my thoughts. Father, 
Em, Angelica, Frank, and Gertie were thoroughly 








impressed with accounts of Bob Cheriot, the best 
fellow in the world. The servants were incited to 
a proper reverence for Mr. Cheriot, the best horse- 
man, hunter, and swordsman in the United King- 
dom ; and down to Tom, the rascally little stable 
boy, the most unbounded expectations were 
aroused. Bob coming! how his mellow voice 
would troll forth the rattling college choruses. 
What exploits and mishaps would mingle with the 
smoke of pipes and the fragrance of wine. How 
we would laugh and quote doubtiul Latin and 
ragged Greek. 

I drove to meet him at the Station with my best 
horses, and was about to turn away disappointed, 
as the passengers emerged from the coaches and he 
was not there, when a hand was placed on my 
shoulder, another extended to meet mine, and a 
subdued voice said: ‘*Gus, my dear chum, I’m 
very, very glad to see your face again.’’ I was 
amazed to hear that sentence, when I had arranged 
in my mind that I would be greeted with ‘* Well, 
old fellow, I’m deucedly glad to lay fingers on you 
again,’’ or ‘* By Jove, Gus, its better than gold 
to see you.’’ Bob Cheriot, “rat delicate, wasted, 
white-faced figure, robed in plain black clothing, 
without a single bit of jewelry, or one bit of color 
to relieve the pallid face! The blue veins were 
distinctly outlined on his small hands; his eyes 
were sunken and melancholy, while around them 
were sickly blue rings; the mouth once so ex- 
pressive of all that was happy and cheery, was 
moulded in gentle, weary lines; his hair was 
brushed close to his head, where once it was wont 
to curl in profusion; the absence of a moustache, 
together with his attenuated frame, whose propor- 
tions seemed to have been chiseled down one-half, 
took away all semblance of my schoolmate.: A 
morbid expression masked a once smiling face, and 
about the mouth were nervous twitchings. Was it 
opium or liquor, I thought; but I was too much be- 
wildered to ask the reason of it all. I drove 
rapidly up the road to the house. As I thought of 
the impression I had created at home, I was quite 
embarrassed when I gave a sidelong glance at the 
figure by my side, whose whole appearance be- 
tokened a country curate. The youngsters came 
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shouting down the lane, evidently prepared to see 
quite the best of lively people. I explained to them 
that Mr. Cheriot was greatly fatigued, and they 
turned away disappointed. In the house the re- 
ception was much more cordial, as grown-up people 
are not so ready to undo previous anticipations. 
We had dinner, and yet this strange spell re- 
mained. After dinner and our allotted stay in the 
parlor he and I went to our bed-room. He touched 
neither wine nor tobacco I amazedly noticed, al- 
though I procured the finest brands of both in 
view of my friend’s visit. I at once commenced 
to rehearse college anecdotes, and speak of old 
associates and associations, and for a time he ap- 
peared to brighten out of his sombre manner, but 
in such a different way from his old-time style. 
Instead of merry remarks, he coolly reviewed the 
past, pointed out errors in the system of education 
with the precision of a Dean, and turned every 
escapade and frivolous pastime into a subject for a 
homily; this, too, with a refined and forcible 
method so completely saturated with melancholy, 
that I was in doubt if the person before me was 
Bob Cheriot. It began to oppress me and wrought 
so upon my nerves, that I exclaimed: 


** Bob, tell me, what have you been doing of 
late ?”’ 

He looked at me from his glittering black eyes, 
shook his head sadly, and replied : 

‘« My life has been a dark stream, full of unsat- 
isfied hopes and emptiness.”’ 


‘¢Bob,’’ I again exclaimed, ‘‘in the name of 
heaven what has changed you—are you suffering, 
and from what ?”’ 

Again those eyes turned towards me and seemed 
to search for a clue to the question, as he an- 
swered : 

‘« Saul was pe.sessed of an evil spirit—he had a 
David, and I—I have mine. Let us go to rest.”’ 

I was ‘dreaming of a Mandarin dance in a joss- 
house, where the pig-tailed gentry, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, were transformed into a host of kan- 
garoos whose uncouth antics caused me much 
amusement. I was startled out of this comic sight 
by hearing Bob shriek : 

** My God! Gus, what is that ?’’ 

He was seated upright in the bed, and by the 
dim night lamp I could see his eyes wild with terror. 
The palms of his hands were placed convulsively 
over his ears ; his face was agonized and his whole 
body in a tremor. 





‘‘Do you hear it? Is it singing yet,’’ he de- 
manded before I had yet been quite clear it was 
not alla dream. Then I caught him by the arms 
and endeavored to move his hands, but he shouted, 
‘*listen.’’? I did listen, while he kept his burning 
eyes fastened upon me. The night was quiet, and 
upon its bosom was borne a sad, wailing song, 
that quivered with lute-like clearness, and seemed 
now and then to moan like a distant surf. It was 
difficult to distinguish the words, but one verse, 
caught by reason of the greater energy of the 
singer, ran thus: 

“ Out, out are lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
This play is the tragedy Man, 
And its hero, the conqueror worm.” 

I own to a sombre feeling, for the voice was 
charged with such intense passion that it was be- 
yond the power of my nerves at once to allay it. 
I was not alarmed at tl:e nocturnal music, but its 
melancholy close added no little to the excite- 
ment created by my friend’s actions. I pulled the 
bell-rope, jumped from bed and turned up the 
light, and then again listened. It had ceased, and 
when I faced Bob I found him in a swoon, his face 
ghastly white, and bearing marks of intense pain. 
The servants by this time made their appearance, 
and were hastily despatched for medical assistance. 
The night passed on and morning found Bob able 
to walk about. I did not question him, as he had 
grown so sensitive that if you came upon him sud- 
denly he started and gave signs of great excite- 
ment. A few days after this occurred I had occa- 
sion to drive to a neighboring town. As I ex- 
pected to arrive home after midnight I left Bob to 
himself. He was in much better spirits than he 
had been since the memorable night. I drove off 
gaily, and shortly after midnight returned, had 
my ‘*trap’’ stabled, and stole softly to my room. 
I glanced at my companion, turned to my bed, 
hastily undressed, and was soon soundly sleeping. 
It was broad daylight when I awoke, and called to 
my sleeping friend, *‘I say, Bob, it must be ten 
o’clock. Get up and let us take a stroll.’’ No 
answer. I continued dressing, and again called. 
I stepped to the bed and shook the sleeper, all to 
no purpose. Pulling the bed clothing from around 
his neck, and shaking him more vigorously, I was 
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amazed to see how inert and rigid his limbs were 
composed. Looking closer, I discovered a nar- 
row, red ring around his neck, and it flashed upon 
me then—Bob was dead! I shouted, rang the 
bell furiously, and in a moment had nearly all the 
male inhabitants of Chelmsford about me. They 
were astonished to see me half-dressed, leaning 
over poor Bob, hoarsely whispering ; ‘* Dead—Mur- 
dered !’’ Again the doctor was summoned, and 
his arrival established my fears. Yet it seemed 
too horrible. The doctor examined closely the 
red band around Bob’s neck, and pronounced his 
death the result of strangulation. From the width 
and regularity of the mark it was surmised that 
some peculiar instrument had been used. Search 
was made throughout the premises, but nothing 
could be found by which such a mark could have 
been produced. When I sat down to think it all 
over I was overwhelmed. Robert Cheriot was 
dead and had come to his death by foul play under 
my own roof—it was too horrible. 

The police and detectives made nothing out of 
the case, but asserted that some one in the house 
was guilty, either as principal or abettor. I could 
not bring myself to this conclusion for I could 


find no motive, but irresistibly the nocturnal sing- 
ing was in some way connected with the tragedy. 
I tried to argue myself into the belief that poor 
Bob had himself committed the deed, but I could 
in no way then account for the red band around 


his neck. With what appliances could this have 
been made, and if Bob had wrought the work 
where was the instrument with which this mark 
had been made? No, it was not suicide but mur- 
der, I was thoroughly convinced, although Bob’s 
melancholia favored the former theory. 
Mathematics were my delight; in them I ima- 
gined I found the centre and basis of everything. 
Music, painting, sculpture, and everyday life 
found in my theory their groundwork in that exact 
science. Form, fancy and fact, were all but dif- 
ferent shapes for figures—they were the motif of 
of all things, and by them all things were solved. 
In them I found study and recreation, ofttimes 
amusing myself by forecasting from accident and 
life-tables the births, deaths and mishaps in my 
neighborhood. With this study in my thoughts it 
came across me one day that with the aid of figures 
I might find a solution to the dire tragedy at 
Chelmsford. Given a secret, the answer strongly 
desired, would my favorite study give me an in- 
‘ 





sight into its closed chamber? I was staggered at 
the thought, but rather than relinquish my pet 
hobby, I began to make a statement in algebraical 
symbols, somewhat in this form: 

Let x represent the murderer. 

Thus far I proceeded and came to a dead stop. 
Where was I to obtain the other parts cf my theo- 
rem? I bethought myself of trying to enumerate 
those who were in the house liable to the slightest 
suspicion. Our guests and the family, after a 
most careful study of the probabilities, were not 
to be thought of fora moment. I then remem- 
bered the men-servants, and, although I could find 
no just reason to suspect them, for they had long 
been in my father’s service, I put them down 
thus: : 

Let M represent Martin, the butler. 
A represent Andrew, the footman. 
a represent Alec., the driver. 
T represent Tim, half-grown stable-boy. 
R represent Robert, the gardener. 

Tearing a card into pieces, I placed on each 
one of the initials as given above, and upon others 
plus, minus and equality signs. Before I was 
aware I became much enamored of my problem, 
and not at all listlessly arranged and re-arranged 
them on the table. After several changes, it 
flashed across me how foolish all this was, and, lean- 
ing back in my chair, I closed my eyes and in- 
wardly laughed at my folly. For some moments 
I remained with my eyes closed, and when I un- 
closed them, I furtively glanced toward the cards 
lying on the table in the shape of an equation. I 
jumped from the chair as I read an answer to my 
problem which I never dreamed of, and before all 
other ideas came the thought that the cards told 
the truth. Here is what I read: 

T+A+M+a+R=-x. 

Tamar was the given name of the governess ! 

Mrs. Rulison had attracted me not a little from 
the day I met her—a quiet, self-contained, in- 
tellectual woman, whose beauty was undeniable, 
notwithstanding a cruel mouth and eyes that 
seemed seethed in bitterness. In her society and 
conversation I found rare pleasure, for she was a 
fine conversationalist, and a woman with ideas. 
Her knowledge of books, and the doings of the 
present age, were not shallow. 

With the revelations of the cards, as I before 
said, came the thought that she was indeed the 
guilty one; and reason with myself as I would I 
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could not rid myself of the idea. She and Robert 
Cheriot, as far as I knew, had never met, and I 
could find no motive for her participation in the 
crime. The suspicion was very distasteful to me, 
and utterly groundless, and 1 determined to throw 
it off. I belabored my mathematical whim with 
scorn and satire alike, but it was only mock pas. 
sion, for under it all burned the feeling that she 
and she alone held the key to the mystery. Fight 
as I would against it, I found myself recalling her 
actions before and after the dread event. I ques- 
tioned the maid who brought her the news, and 
learned nothing, since the maid herself was so agi- 
tated she had paid no heed to the emotions of the 
governess. I, too, had given her little attention 
at the time, nor indeed since, but irresistibly I 
found myself possessed of a strong desire to probe 
her heart, my reason at the same time asserting 
the absurdity of the suspicion. I would haunt her 
leisure moments and prove the falsity and folly of 
the premises. Unconsciously, the woman had 
interested me; with a little effort on her part, had 
she been so inclined, I would have taken a lover’s 
place by her side. 

The afternoon of the day following I found 
Mrs. Rulison in the library, and, seating myself 
by her side, engaged her in conversation, the lat- 
ter part of which, however, being the only one 
with which I have here to do: 

‘* May I ask, Mrs. Rulison, what you have been 
reading lately ?”’ 

‘*T have been re-reading some of De Quincey’s 
Essays,’’ she calmly answered. 

*« Then, indeed, have you been enjoying the feli- 
cities of well-chosen English.’’ While speaking, 
I moved directly in front of the beautiful woman 
I was addressing, and resolutely looking into her 
eyes, asked between shut teeth, ‘‘ What think 
you of ‘Murder as a Fine Art?’’’ Something 
from within urged me to utter this in a cold, 
pointed manner—a tigerish instinct—although my 
reason and the half-acknowledged sendernesse I 
bore the woman strove to choke down the brutal 
question. Before the interrogatory was half uttered, 
I was ashamed of myself, and conflicting emotions 
robbed my eyes of the acuteness with which/I had 
resolved to watch the victim. My eyelids half- 


drooped, and instead of meeting her eyes, they 
caught naught but a little quiver of the lips. I 
was again urged from within to seek her eyes, 
which I involuntavily did, and whatever emotion 








they had shown, if any, had nearly passed away as 
she quietly answered : 

‘*T have no desire to cultivate the knowledge 
of such a study, ‘fine art’ though it be styled. 
Then, too, there is much truth in Pope’s oft-quoted 
lines of the vice, first abhorred, pitied, and finally 
embraced.”’ 

‘You do not think, I presume, Mrs. Rulison, 
that you would permit an operation of the mind 
such as he describes to lead you into the commis- 
sion of a grave crime; say, for instance, would 
familiarity with the study of evil, lead you into the 
doing of a tragedy like that written within these 
walls not long since ?”’ : 

**Oh, Mr. Augustus, you will oblige me by for- 
ever adjuring ‘hat dreadful topic,’’ shudderingly 
gasped the governess, while in the study of her 
eyes I read a new-born hate and the knowledge of 
the fact that she felt that I connected her with the 
foul play. 

Shortly after, Mrs. Rulison retired. When 
next I met her, I thought I discovered a new bear- 
ing towards me, and ere long I was so enraptured 
with it, that the hate I once imagined shone in her 
eyes was cast aside as easily as the old suspicion 
was driven to the wall. Each day found me more 
and more ashamed of my evil thoughts, and gen- 
tler feelings began to obliterate them from my 
mind. She discovered to me great taste in dress, 
and heretofore unknown capabilities for fine rai- 
ment. Her society was charming, and as a convert 
to my mathematical hobby she sought out and pre- 
sented to me new arguments for my theory in musi- 
cal structure that before I dreamed not of, for she 
was a thorough and ardent musician. I found her 
adapting herself to my every mood; her range 
of reading traversed fields unknown to me, and 
almost as a child I followed her through new ranges 
of thought. After the tragedy, my sisters fled to 
London, and their absence afforded me unlimited 
tete-a-tetes. ** Tamar’’ came to my lips instead of 
Mrs. Rulison as the intimacy thickened. I laughed 
at my evil surmisings, and wondered how I had 
dared suspect so perfect and intellectual a woman. 
It was not, however, until the return of my sisters 
that I awoke to the true state of my feelings to- 
wards the wronged woman. They began to rail, 
half jestingly, gt my preference and sendernesse for 
Mrs. Rulison, and not until this did the scales fall 
from my eyes, and I found myself, as the result of 
three months’ dangling about this beautiful and 
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accomplished woman, deeply in love with her. 
Yet there was something within me—some unde- 
fined and yet uncompromising mentor, that forbade 
the banns. Should I declare my intention to espouse 
Tamar, I well knew my father’s opposition would 
follow, but that he would ultimately relent I had 
no manner of doubt, since my own mother was not 
the equal of my father in point of family. 1 allowed 
myself to drift on, not committing myself, but by 
association strengthening the bond between myself 
and Tamar. The presence of my sisters to some 
degree abridged the time we spent together, and I 
noticed Tamar applied herself diligently to gaining 
their affection and confidence. She went out of 
her way to draw them closer. I observed also, 
that in the matter of costume she must have ex- 
pended every cent, if not more, and although she 
was as one of the family, I could not help thinking 
it would have been more becoming did she not 
outvie that of my sisters. Her toilettes were most 
charming, my sisters laughingly asserting that she 
was a disguised princess who had stolen into the 
family to carry off the heir. 

I was surprised one day while walking in the 
grounds, to see Tamar in close converse with a 


tall, uncouth specimen of humanity. The man 
was no gentleman, I plainly saw, and Tamar’s 
furtive glances around told me plainly that she 


desired no one to witness the interview. 
long the interview lasted I did not find out, as I 
walked away, consoling myself with the thought 
that she would enlighten me in the evening. In 
this I was disappointed, and although the incident 
was susceptible of a hundred explanations, I could 
not repress my suspicious curiosity. I once thought 
to ask her, but with that suggestion came the 
thought that Tamar would not tell me the truth. 
I was startled to find the ease with which this dis- 
graceful thought entered my mind—it took me 
unawares. I saw, too, that something about Tamar 
herself suggested it, notwithstanding the love I had 
for her. The next instant I scouted it, but what 
lover was ever so prone to evil thoughts ds those? 
Not many days after this Tamar sought and ob- 
tained leave to visit London, I asked to accom- 
pany her, but she resolutely forbade it, up to the 
time I handed her into the coach. On her return, 
a few days later, she excused herself to me for some 
evenings on the plea of fatigue and headache. 
Wher she did quit her privacy, I was much sur- 
prised ta see her in plain costume—just verging on 


How. 





the precipice of shabbiness. Evening after even- 
ing she appeared in the same plain black dress. 
What had become of those marvelous combinations 
of color in which she was wont to array herself? 
I saw she still wore the neck-chain I had presented 
her upon her birthday, but with that exception she 
displayed no other jewelry. I alluded as delicately 
as possible to the change of plumage, but seeing 
the subject annoyed her, did not again refer to it. 
I longed to see her once more in ‘‘ brave apparel,’ 
and dressed in becoming colors and unique jew- 
elry. I began to blame myself for it, and argued 
that she had plunged herself in debt to dress in 
elegance; the man with whom she held an interview 
in the garden was probably sent out from a London 
house to collect a bill for her unpaid or partially un- 
paid for wardrobe ; her visit to the city had resulted 
in the sale of everything to satisfy the claim. An- 
other ugly suspicion here obtruded itself; she had 
calculated upon marriage before the debt fell due, 
and before I remembered I was her suitor, and 
such a thought was dishonorable, I found myself 
glad of possessing that birthright of every Briton— 
extreme caution and repression. I indignantly 
flouted this thought; but what manner of woman 
was this that constantly suggested such ideas ! 

Tamar’s half year’s salary as governess was due 
shortly, and I suggested to my father that so faith- 
ful and capable a lady should receive a larger 
salary, and it accordingly was increased, my father 
generously insisting that the increase should date 
from the last payment. My origina! intention had 
been to have taken her from such drudgery to my 
arms, but some fatality held me back. In the 
meanwhile her society grew to be more and more 
fascinating, and yet the impulse it gave me to at 
once claim her as my wife was as surely repulsed 
when I retired to the quiet of my own room. I 
deferred again and again the eventful question, 
although greatly enamored with her. 

Once again I came upon her in conversation 
with the strange man, and this time I was so near 
that I heard him address her as ‘* Mrs. Cheriot.’’ 
My heart stood still at the revelation. Mrs. Che- 
riot! Could Tamar be the wife of my murdered 
schoolmate? If she were, then her complicity 
with the awful tragedy was almost a fact. Bob had 
never mentioned the fact of his marriage, and 
there could be other Cheriots in the world, but 
argue as I wouid with myself, something impelled 
me to the conclusion that she was in some way 
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connected with the mystery. The revelation of 
my mathematical problem came more than ever 
distinctly before me. My manner to Tamar from 
this date began to change, and whereas once I was 
restless aud unhappy out of her society, I now 
began to haunt my room and feel very much at 
ease, saving when my mind would revert to the 
tragedy of a few months ago 

Spring, with its balmy baths of air perfumed 
with the odors of many flowers, was heralded by 
the throstle and goldfinch from every bough, but 
my thoughts turned not to love. I still felt bound 
in honor to marry Tamar, and yet how could I give 
her my name while this Gread suspicion hung over 
her—a suspicion I was not brave enough to give to 
another’s keeping, or put to the test by asking the 
object of it to explain. I quoted to myself Car- 
lyle’s sentence, ‘* How little do they see what it 
it is, who frame their judgments upon that which 
seems.”’ 

I began to be a haunted man, and found my 
old spirits deserting me. My sisters rallied me 
upon the early indications I manifested of turning 
recluse and cynic, while Tamar battled with my 
seclusion and amiably received my drusqueries, 
although at times I imagined a depth of restrained 
viciousness in her eye which betokened smoth- 
ered anger. I observed, too, that she grew pale 
and thin, was often distrait and easily startled. I 
thought, too, her gaits and efforts to arouse and 
amuse me were strained and unnatural, I, as well 
as the whole household, was startled one day near 
the close of her half year by the announcement 
that she was obliged to resign her charge from its 
effects upon her health, a statement borne out by 
her looks. The work was not fatiguing in an 
ordinary sense, and Tamar was treated more as 
one of us than a governess, but with all her freedom 
and comparatively short hours of duty, she looked 
‘‘fagged out’’ and worthy of rest. She deter- 
minedly resisted my father’s invitation to remain 
at an increased salary and shortened hours of 
labor, and*even the pressing invitation to make 
our house her home. She required ‘‘ change of 
place and new scenes,’’ she averred. I began to 
reproach myself for her failing health and lassi- 
tude, and forced myself to propose correspondence 
during her vacation, my father having stipulated 
that she should resume her position as soon as she 
could regain her health; but I was scarcely sur- 
prised when she haughtily refused, and listless 





scamp that I felt myself to be, I rather indulged 
the hope that she broke the engagement by this 
action, had I not been seized with remorse as 
I looked into her eyes and saw with pity the beau- 
tiful being before me. 1 clasped her in my arms, 
vowing to love her forevermore, to follow her with 
letters, and ending all by asking her to be my wife 
the following month. Her overwrought nature 
broke into tears, as she clasped her arms about my 
neck and I pressed burning kisses upon her beau- 
tiful lips. But she persisted in refusing me her 
address until such a time as she would write to me. 
In the glow of the moment and before recollec- 
tions of Bob or her clandestine meetings could 
crowd upon me, I made known my betrothal to my 
father, whose startled ejaculation, “ Thank God 
she’s going,’’ brought me to my senses again. 

The day of her going came, and after privately 
bidding her adieu, she went out of the house with 
my kisses on her lips to bid me a formal farewell 
at the Station. Returning home with a feeling of 
relief, I must confess, Tom brought me a curious 
brass instrument, which he had found hidden 
under some shrubbery near the steps that led 
down from the front door. It appeared Mrs. 
Rulison’s trunk had been clumsily handled, had 
fallen down the steps, breaking open and spilling 
the contents. The awkward men gathered up the 
articles as best they could, sprang the lock, and fear- 
ful of blame, had neglected to mention the matter, 
Tom was certain the strange instrument had fallen 
from her trunk—the supposition was entirely plau- 
sible. Before I placed my hands upon it I felt 
sure that fate had again interfered and placed 
another clue within my grasp. It was unlike any 
instrument I ever saw before, was elegantly made, 
resembling nothing so much as a pair of very 
strong calliper compasses, having at the pivot a 
curious combination of multiplying wheels, which 
caused the arms to close with terrible force. It 
was some time before I understood the use of the 
lever at the top, since the wheels, springs, and 
screw leverage were enclosed in a box. At first I 
imagined it wassome new method of holding trav- 
elling wraps, and applied it to a large cushion from 
my lounge. After several turns of the lever, the 
arms leaped together with such force that it seemed 
as if the cushion must have been cut in two. At 
the exhibition of its marvelous contraction, drops 
of moisture stood upon my forehead; with a yell 
I started up and shouted, ‘‘ This devilish contriv- 
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ance made the mark around Bob Cheriot’s neck 
and caused his death.’’ With. this connecting 
link in my possession, it only remained for me to 
prove that it was the property of Tamar Cheriot. 

Calling my servant I bade him drive me at once 
to the Station, and I followed Tamar by the next 
train to London, having previously telegraphed a 
detective to watch the train ahead for Tamar. 
Arriving in London some hours later, I was assured 
that I could be at once taken to her lodging. I 
was hurried on by a species of frenzy which would 
never be satisfied until I confronted the murderess, 
for such I felt certain Tamar Cheriot was. I re- 
solved to meet her face to face, and being directed 
to the house to which she had been driven from the 
Station, I went straightway to it. I told the 
porter to announce me as ‘‘a gentleman friend.”’ 
I entered the room, concealing with a smile, as 
best I could, my vengeful feelings. She gave a 
little joyous shriek and her face was irradiated 
with triumph. She was apparently almost beside 
herself that love for her had brought me so soon and 
so far to seek her. She was jubilant that I was so 
completely in her toils. Her conversation was 
wonderfully bright and blithe, her whole being 
seemingly thrilled with new-born hope. I fostered 
this gaiety as much as possible, and when at its 
height, I rose to my feet, drew the dreadful garrote 
from my pocket, saying: 

‘*Tamar, murder is ‘ Fine Art,’ indeed, but I 
did not dream you were its high-priestess.”’ 

With a piercing shriek she fell to the floor, the 
muscles of her face telling her secret, as they 
chased the radiant smiles and heightened color 
from her face. 


A few words more close my story. She died 
before she was brought to trial. She confessed 
that she was once the wife of my friend, who had 
deserted her for an infidelity, of which, she 
averred, she was innocent, although appearances 
were much against her. I knew what complete 
desolation this caused Bob Cheriot, whose elo- 





quent words were ever chanting the praises of a 
true union, and whose chivalric soul entered into 
such an existence with bright anticipations of 
earth’s completest happiness. I could conceive 
what ardor and esthetic rapture he wouid bestow 
on the woman whose mind and person combined 
such graces as those of Tamar Cheriot. I knew 
what devotion he would lavish upon a noble 
woman, and how, like a goddess, he would hedge 
her life about with every luxury and comfort at 
his command. In my thoughts I traced the grow- 
ing worship he gave his wife and the terrible re- 
action when his idol would fall from the pedestal 
on which he placed her. His proud nature touched 
to the quick, ever carried with him the gnawing 
secret, and when he heard of the birth of ason 
and its death within a few months, the once 
light-hearted man was changed into a misanthrope. 
In cool malignity Tamar followed Bob Cheriot to 
England, had the terrible instrument made in 
Paris, not despairing of using it on her victim 
some day. She it was, who sang Poe’s ghastly 
poem in the stillness of the night, not dreaming 
that the requiem would reach our ears. She it was 
as well who stole into his room and applied the 
instrument, and with a few turns of the screw sent 
Bob Cheriot to his death. She also confessed that 
she was well-nigh persuaded to use it upon me 
before resigning her charge, believing. me to have 
been trifling with her, had it not been for 
my proposal the day previous to her departure 
from the house. The man whom she met in the 
lawn was an American, who, in some way, had 
obtained power over her to extort money, which 
she paid him to hold his peace concerning some of 
her disreputable deeds in America. I never after 
saw her face, and’her body lies in a desolate grave- 
yard with a stone at its head, upon which the 
single word ‘*‘ Tamar’’ is graven. Locked in my 
cabinet is the death instrument, and whenever I 
feel tempted to marry I take it out, and, thinking 
on the tragedy at Chelmsford, all thoughts of 
marriage are put to flight. 
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THE beautiful ceremony and pageant of unveil- 
ing Bartholdi’s fine statue of this illustrious friend 
of America, recently (September 6th) presented by 
French residents to the city of New York, was one 
of the most fitting and appropriate acts of the 
Centennial year. And it was one, also, that re- 
vives very forcibly in the breasts of old citizens 
the memory of his presence among us in 1824-25, 
as ‘‘ the nation’s guest.’’ Many there are in every 
part of the land who then, as children or young 
persons, saw him and partook of the joy and enthu- 
siasm of the grand ovation paid to the venerable 
hero as he returned to behold once more the scene 
of his sacrifices for liberty, in the great struggle of 


fifty years before. And how changed the scene that | 


after such a lapse of time met his wondering view ! 
The contrast was as great as that of the child and 
the man. ‘‘ He left us,’’ says a New York paper of 
that day, ‘‘ weak, unorganized and tottering with 
infancy; he returns to us and firds our shores 
smiling with cultivation, our waters white with 
the sails of every nation, our cities enlarged, 
flourishing, and wealthy, and our free government, 
for whose establishment he himself suffered, per- 
fected in beauty, unity, and experience.’’ That 
happily-invited and lovingly-accepted visit to -our 
shores was an historical event of lasting interest, 
and, viewed in its motives and national and moral 
aspects, was truly a sublime and most remarkable 
one. The sight of a great people, moved as by 
one impulse to tributes of love and gracious and 
grateful welcome to such a personage, coming 
from a distant land, after nearly a half a century’s 
absence, to embrace them as it were with a father’s 
heart, receiving the salutations of his ancient Re- 
volutionary companions and of their children and 
children’s children in every part of the land— 
where in the world’s records do we find a similar 
event that can be at all compared to it in moral 
beauty and grandeur? His receptions in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
many other cities, during his stay in this country 
were a succession of joyous scenes, incidents, re- 
unions, and recognitions to which neither pen nor 
pencil could do justice. The Marquis embarked 
for America about the middle of July, 1824, in the 
VoL. VIII.—13 
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| Ship Cadmus, belonging to the late William Whit- 
| lock, Jr., a wellknown New York shipping mer- 
chant. He had declined the honor of a United 
States frigate, tendered by Congress to convey him 
to our shores, and had also received several invita- 
tions from captains of American packets to take 
passage with them, but had at length arranged for . 
coming over in the vessel above mentioned, com- 
manded by Captain Allyn. In France his doors 
had ever been as open to Americans as his heart. 
Quite illustrative of this is a little anecdote, found 
in a letter from Paris dated June 14th, 1824, and 
| published in the New York Commercial Advertiser 
|of that year. It was written to a gentleman in 
| that city by an American, who with a party of fif- 
teen or twenty of his countrymen, had just called 
on the veteran General, then in his 67th year. 
After stating that he was in company with the cele- 
brated General Fucy, was very plain in manners, 
etc., the writer adds, that General Fucy, pointing 
to his American visitors, said to Lafayette: ‘* Your 
children are the most affectionate in the world.’’ 
‘* Indeed, you are my children,’’ replied the noble 
old man, as he rose from his seat and took us all 
'by the hand, the tears trembling in his eyes.’’ 
And it was with such a spirit that he came to see 
us all and receive the tokens of a true Republic’s 
gratitude fifty years ago. He arrived at the Nar- 
rows Sunday morning, August 15th, after a pleas- 
ant passage of thirty-one days from Havre, accom- 
panied by his son, George Washington Lafayette, 
Mr. Auguste Le Vasseur, a companion, and one 
servant. Landing on Staten Island, he was con- 
ducted to the seat of Vice-President Tompkins, 
where he remained during the day, and passed the 
night. The next morning a most imposing squad- 
ron of steamboats, having on bvard the chief civil 
and military functionaries, and about six thousand 
citizens, escorted him to the city of New York. 

Of the splendor of his debarkation there, and 
of subsequent ceremonies there ; of Mayor Pauld- 
ing’s tasteful and feeling address and the Gen- 
eral’s modest and impressive response, at the 
Governor’s room in the City Hall; of his taking 
quarters at the famous Old City Hotel, with the 
scarcely less famous Jennings at the head; of his 
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dining there with public officials and distinguished 
friends as his guests, and of his visit to the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, etc., we are not here to speak. 
But several other scenes and facts of interest in 
the same connection there were which deserve 
more notice than they have yet received, or are 
likely ever to receive, but from the present writer. 
One was the meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, of which Lafayette and his son were 
elected honorary members. This institution was 
then located in a public building which stood in 
the rear of the City Hall. On that occasion the 
eminent Dr. Hosack, of all old New Yorkers per- 
haps the most majestic in stature, figure, and pres- 
ence, who was President of the Society, made a 
felicitous address, in which he brilliantly associ- 
ated the names of Lafayette and Washington 
a3 stars destined to shine forever in the same firma- 
ment of fame. And this suggests to us to say, en 
passant, that Bartholdi’s admirable statue of the 
former has, with excellent taste, been erected near 
the grand equestrian statue of the latter, in Union 
Square. Over the chair assigned to the aged 
Marquis in the Historical Room hung his por- 
trait, a fine_picture, painted in 1784 for General 
Ebenezer Stevens, a Revolutionary officer and 
prominent shipping merchant of the City of New 
York, who died in 1823. It is said to have been ex- 
ecuted by a French officer-artist, wastaken in France 
when Lafayette was twenty-seven years old, and was 
presented to the Historical Society by General 
Stevens, soon after its formation in 1806. The 
contrasts of youth and old age, thus brought to 
view by the canvas above and the living original 
beneath, were striking to the eye. That unique 
picture still hangs in the Society’s portrait gallery, 
in its present beautiful building in the Second ave- 
nue. And by its side hangs another of Lafay- 


ette, taken by Ingham from life, 1825, being the | 


original head from which was made the full-length 


portrait for the State, now in Albany. The former 
picture was also a gift from the artist, and it is 
doubtless the best extant of the noble old man at 
the epoch of his final visit to America. In this 
connection we add that the Common Council of 
the City of New York, during the General’s so- 
journ there passed a resolution requesting him to 
sit for his portrait, to be placed in the Picture 
Room in the City Hall. This portrait was painted 
by Professor Morse, and it has lately been in the 
National Exhibition collection at Philadelphia. 
George Washington Lafayette was also made a 
freeman of the city, and a certificate thereto, hand- 
somely engraved, was presented to him in a golden 
box. In his toast at one of the then public din- 
ers, Captain Allyn of the Cadmus, pays this hand- 
some compliment to this son and compagnon du voy- 
age of his illustrious passenger. ‘* May the son 
equal the father in devotion to the progress of 
liberty, as he does in amiableness of character !’’ 
That of the General at the City Hotel dinner was 
the following: ‘* The City of New York. May 
all the nations who resort to this flourishing pl .ce 
reflect on the blessings of a free constitution and 
the dignity of a self governed people!’’ Colonel 
Aaron Ogden, ex-Governor of the State of New 
Jersey, and one of his old companions in-arms, 
gave this sentiment: ‘* General Marquis Lafay- 
ette. His sun rose in glory, its meridian shone in 
splendor, and its setting orb now falls with glad- 
ness and gratitude on the hearts of ten millions of 
people beneath these Western skies!’’ As for our 
thus justly honored guest, he well knew how to re- 
turn, as well as gracefully to receive, compliments. 
In replying to the Mayor’s welcome at the City 
Hall, he handsomely says that such demonstrations 
of regard ‘‘excite sentiments'to which no human 
language can be adequate.’’ For the reminiscences 
of the interesting event in our nation’s record that 
| has been here recalled we crave a future opportunity. 





PHANTOM FACES. 


By GussiE DE BUBNA. 


As oft one catches in a child’s pure face 
Some faint resemblance to one loved and dear, 
And feels a strange desire to draw more near, 
And touch caressing in a close embrace 
That other which we see within its eyes; 
Or hears, perchance, in ringing, happy voice, 
Some tender note which makes the heart rejoice 


In echoes, lingering through sweet memories; 

So I behold in the fair face of youth, 
And hear in her bright gladsome laugh and tone, 
A phantom girlish face and voice—my own! 

And seeing this resemblance clear, in truth 

It is this foolish fancy which to me 

Makes loved and dear each girlish face I see. 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


By JosEPH 


STRANGERS coming to this time-honored city, 
which was incorporated in the year 1736, do not 
leave without examining the grand old citadel of 
Episcopalianism (known as St. Paul’s), erected in 
the year 1739. 

Thus this venerable building has been standing 


the storms of one hundred and thirty-seven win- 


ters, and it bids fair to stand as many more, 
unless the rapid march of improvement, or a desire 
to erect a more modern and beautiful place of wor- 
ship, compels its removal. 

The first Mayor of the town, Samuel Boush, 


Esq., made the parish a present of the grounds, 
embracing about two acres, situated on the corner | 
This is about the | 


of Cove and Church streets. 
heart of the city. Upon the southern end of the 
building may be seen the initials of the donor’s 
name in large capitals, and the date, 1739. These 
letters and figures are formed of projecting bricks, 
and, to make them more conspicuous, they are 
painted white. 

There is really nothing attractive about it. 
You would not take it to be a place of worship 
without observing it very minutely. Though not in 


the least imposing, yet you would be forced to | 


admire it. It is in the shape of a Roman cross. 
The four corners point respectively to the North, 
South, East and West. The windows and doors 
are arched, and there is a large circular window 
above the entrance in the northern end and also 
in the southern. 
building, as well as the enclosure of the cemetery 
attached, were built of brick brought from Eng- 
land. 
bluish caste, produced by extra heat in the kiln. 
The interior of the building is very plain. There 
are four galleries situated severally in the four cor- 
ners of the church. The eastern gallery is occu- 
pied by the choir. On the northern side of the 
eastern wing to the left of the northern wing, is 
the chancel. There are two aisles, one running 
through the centre of the building from the western 
to the eastern wing. I should have stated that there 
is an entrance in the western wing, making three 
entrances. ‘The other aisle runs from the northern 
to the southern wing, being on the left, entering 


The walls of this venerable | 


Every other brick in the building has a | 


B. Nortu. 


by the way of the southern entrance. The pews 
are plain, and grained to imitate oak, with walnut 
trimmings. 

In the early part of the Revolution, Dunmore 
fled to the British fleet anchored in the harbor. 
A few days after the British were so signally routed 
in the battle of the Great Bridge, Colonel Wood- 
ford arrived in Norfolk. When Dunmore was in- 
formed by a boy of the defeat he swore that he 
would hang kim. The soldiers opened fire upon 
the fleet. Dunmore sent word if they did not stop 
firing and send them provisions he would bombard 
the town. This they sternly refused to do. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 1776, be- 
tween the hours of three and four in the afternoon, 
they opened fire on the town. A few dwellings 
escaped being totally destroyed. Old St. Paul’s 
was one among the few. All the combustible 
parts of it were consumed, but the walls received 
but little injury. A cannon ball struck with great 
force about three feet from the eaves of the build- 
ing, about one foot from the southeastern corner 
of the east end. If the ball had struck a few 
inches farther to the left it wou!d not have ranged 
with the eastern wall. Hence it would have gone 
entirely through the building. 

A good number of years elapsed before the lost 
ball was found, Captain Seabury conceived the 
idea that it might be buried in the ground near 
| the southeastern corner. A man was set to work 
to find it, and he was successful. It corresponded 
with the cavity, and was believed to be the identi- 
cal ball. It weighs about twenty pounds and a 
half, and measures about five and a half inches in 
|diameter. Doubtless its original weight was 

twenty-four pounds, and its diameter six inches. 
| This ball may be seen where it fell over one 
hundred years ago. 








“ On it Time his mark has hung; 
On it hostile balls have rung; 
On it green old moss has clung; 
On it winds their dirge have sung: 
Let us still adorn thy walls, 
Sacred temple, Old St. Paul’s !”” 


On the 22d of February, in the year 1800, the 
| city of Norfolk was filled with people gathered to- 
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gether to pay funeral honors to our departed Wash- 

ington. It was in this church that the services 

were held. The Heradd of the 25th inst. says: 

“On Saturday last, the 22d inst., agreeably to the 
notification of Major Ford, the different troops 
stationed at the forts and Navy Yard paraded in 
this borough, in order to form a procession to pay 
funeral honors to the memory of George Washing- 
ton. At twelve o’clock they were joined by the 
different volunteer corps, in full uniform. In the 
Main street the whole formed in battalion, and re- 
ceived the word of command from the Major. 
The bier passed them, attended by the principal 
gentlemen of the town as chief mourners ; then 
followed the Lodges of the Masons in their orders ; 
then the officers of the Navy; the different artifi- 
cers from the Navy Yard, and the citizens of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth in general. 

The troops then reversed their arms and marched, 
the drums being muffled, and the music playing 
the Dead March, until they arrived at the church 
wall, when the ranks faced each other, and resting 
on their arms reversed ; the bier, etc., passed be- 
tween into the church (old St. Paul’s), the troops 
following ; but the church not being sufficiently 
spacious, a great portion of the citizens were pre- 
vented from seeing that part of the ceremony. 

After prayers were given by the Rev. James 
Whitehead, Dr. Read, Mayor of the town, pro- 
nounced a handsome oration, well adapted to the 
occasion, and was followed by Mr. Blanchard, 
who delivered a beautiful monody.”’ 

We consider this ode to be part of the history of 
this church, having been delivered therein over 
seventy-six years ago. We have only part of it in 
our possession, and because of its great worth, we 
will place it in this article. 

“ To THE MEMORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, GENERAL OF 
THE ARMIES AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

ProcuL, O PROCUL! ESTE PROFANI. 

Let no obtrusive, no unhallowed eye, 

On which the rays of virtue dimly beam, 

Let no cold mind, fashioned by common themes, 

No breast, that glows with patriot zeal, 

Presume to violate the peaceful verse, 

The pious offering to a Hero’s shade. 

I dare (since some must dare) to send abroad, 

On every saddened breeze that sweeps the earth, 

The plaintive accents of a general grief. 

Then rising upwards from the vale of tears, 

Essay, with rapid step, to mount on high 

To the raised summit of the hill of praise. 

But e’er the task begins, I lowly bbw— 








Not to some storied Muse or fabled god— 

But with raised mind, fixed eye, and eager thought, I bend 
to Him 

Who from the mountains of omniscient light 

Drew a strong ray, and lent it to the earth. 

I ask some pitying spirit of the sky 

To bend in silence o’er the honored theme, 

To guide the pencil and direct the strain. 

For thee, lost Washington, the new-born Babe 

Wears on its tender form the dress of woe; 

For thee the Infant shows its feeble arm, 

Bearing for thee, the emblem of the tomb; 

The Child, spurning the sports of early life, 

Weeps, while its mother reads the tale of death; 

For thee the Virgin rends her sunny robe, 

And veils from day the radiance of her eye; 

Pensive along the pebbled beach, the Youth 

Muses in thought profound on deeds of thine: 

For thee the Matrons pour the piercing strain, 

And tel! the stranger their great Son is dead ; 

For thee the Warrior piles his useless arms, 

And waits in silence for the word—Depart! 

For thee, great Chief, the Fathers of the land 

Suspend their labors, and their minds unstring ; 

And sad Columbia sits, her bow unbent, 

Her darts all scattered and her quiver broke, 

And sends incessant on the passing winds 

The sorrowing tidings on to distant worlds. 

Ye blest companions of his early years, 

Who saw the youth fast ripening into man, 

Lend your glad praises to his spotless morn. 

Virgins and youths, if e’er you hope to lay 

Your hearts, high beating, to the breast of love, 

Join in the chorus of my grateful verse! 

Ye veteran bands, brave partners of his toil! 

Who drove through frost and fire at his command, 

Through all the changes of eventful war, 

Sound the loud clarions to your General's praise, 

The great “ conductor” of your lightning arms. 

Ye Sires! who frame the law, and ye who judge, 

Rise from your seats, and on the Hero’s tomb 

Plant with your reverend hands the honored wreath, 

Rich decked and woven by a Virgin train ; 

And let the land, from all its mountains, send 

A general echo to the great applause, 

Till the long peal of praise, America, 

Rells o’er thy cloud-topped hills—sounds through thy woods— 

Floats onward with thy streams—surrounds thy shores— 

And, sweeping o’er the wide Atlantic waves, 

Resounds the plaudit through the Eastern World! 

Whether thy spirit, Washington, sits high 

In the full centre of a dazzling orb, 

Or risen far beyond the roll of stars, 

Rests in the radiance of eternal light ; 

Whether it wanders through celestial space, 

Or sits with seraphs on the hills of heaven, 

Deign, with propitious eye, to view the land 

That bears with reverence every mark of thee, 

And from the ‘ unknown regions of the sky,’ 

With wonted kindness, shield Columbia’s sons.” 
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On the southwestern corner of the western wing 


there is a very old tomb-stone fastened. The | words on it: ‘‘On the rst July, 1875, this stone 
words are perfectly legible: ‘‘ Here lyeth y* body | was brought from ‘ Wyanoke,’ on James River. 
of William Harris who departed this life y*° 8 day | It was found amid the ruins of an old Colonial 
church.”’ y 


of March 1687%—Aged 35 years.” 











There is a brass plate attached to it with the 





How the snow fell, in myriads of tiny flakes 
hurrying, tumbling down with bewildering ra- 
pidity! That mythical personage, the oldest in- 
habitant, could not recollect ever having seen such 
a quantity of snow; the roads were impassable in 
every direction; trains were detained in snow 
drifts—travellers found it impossible to proceed ; 
houses were almost buried; indeed, at Lyster 
Farm, it reached above the windows; yet still it 
fell steadily. It drifted—the wind by turns moaned 
and howled around the comfortable farm-house, as 
though it longed for an entrance, 

Nellie Ross and Will Lyster were cousins. Ever 
since they had attained the height of the table, 
they had been regarded as lovers by the whole 
family connection. In truth, they did love each 
other dearly ; but young girls will occasionally be 
willful, young men will occasionally grow jealous, 
and love affairs generally have a decided and per- 
verse inclination for the crooked paths, instead of 
the straight ones. 

Nellie was as fair and dainty a little maiden as 
the heart of a man could desire; but perfect as she 
was, she had two faults which Will Lyster had just 
decided are the two very worst faults any woman 
could possess. She was a coquette, and very high- 
tempered. Will was also of a haughty, impetuous 
disposition, quick to resent any fancied slight. 

A few days before my story commences, there 
had been a gathering of the vicinity at a neighbor- 
ing farmer’s, and Nellie, flattered by the universal 
admiration her pretty face and engaging manner 
had excited, had tested Will’s patience to its 
utmost limit. He had expressed his displeasure in 
lordly fashion, and the girl had resented it; a 
violent dispute had been the consequence. Just 


before the storm began, Nellie had come to pass a 
few days with her aunt; and by way of relieving 
the monotony of country life, the quarrel had been 
renewed. 


Will had assured the girl that he did 
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not love her; that she was a flirt unworthy of any 
honest man’s love; harsh words, which Nellie, 
accustomed to the softest tenderness, could ill en- 
dure. Now she sat with hot, flushed cheeks, vainly 
trying to restrain her tears, for, after all, she was a 
soft-hearted little thing. 

Presently she sprang up with a pettish excla- 
mation : 

‘*T am going home, aunt,’’ she said; ‘‘ mother 
will be wanting me. I have stayed too long 
already.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’’ quietly replied Mrs. Lyster. 
*¢You could not walk a hundred yards, much less 
two miles, such a day as this. Sit quiet, lassie.’’ 

Nellie did not answer, but left the room, and 
presently returned prepared to start. Will never 
even looked at his cousin. 

**Are you mad, Nellie ?’’ demanded Mrs. Lys- 
ter, sternly, ‘‘that you should wish to risk your 
life, by exposing yourself in such a storm. It is 
tempting Providence. I should not allow a dog 
to leave my house to-day, much less my own flesh 
and blood.’”’ 

Nellie stood at the door; her aunt’s words only 
excited her to opposition. 

‘* He does not care,’’ she thought. ‘‘ If he asks 
me to stay, I'll stay; if not, I shall never come 
back to his house.’’ Then she said aloud: ‘‘I can 
walk home quite easily; it is not snowing much 
now; besides, I am tired of being here. 
go home. Good-by, aunt.”’ 

**Tell her she must not go, Will,’’ implored 
Mrs. Lyster; ‘it is certain death to start to walk 
two miles to-day. Willful as you have been, 
Nellie, I did not expect this of you. Speak to 
her, Will. If any harm befalls you, Nellie, your 
blood be upon your own head !”’ 

‘*T am not wanted here. I don’t care for the 
storm. I am, not afraid,’’ persisted Nellie, de- 
fiantly, as she turned to open the door. 


I must 
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O, how icy cold the air was, and the wind gave 
a great shriek, as though rejoicing that she was to 
be delivered up to its power; Nellie’s heart failed 
her; she looked back ; the fire blazed cheerfully ; 
never had the room appeared so home-like; if he 
would only give in and ask her to stay! 

‘*Good-by, Will,’’ she ventured timidly ; and 
the clear girlish voice trembled. Will never 
raised his head, and vouchsafed no answer. 

Poor Nellie felt she had made a concession which 
had been very ill received. Piqued by his seeming 
indifference, she was very deaf to her aunt’s en- 
treaties; and, regardless of the friendly warning, 
she rushed out into the storm. It was drifting, 
and the cold snow flying in her face almost blinded 
her. She could not see her way; there was no 
path, and at every step she sank almost to her 
waist; and still, with the energy of anger, she 
went on. 

‘*He drove me out,’’ she said to herself. ‘I 
shall never turn back. If he finds me dead in the 
snow it will serve him right.” 

She wandered first in one direction, then in 
another, but at each step sank deeper and deeper 
into the snow. The short winter day was drawing 
to a close; it was almost dusk now. AA terrible 


” 


dread took possession of the girl; she trembled 


convulsively. Would she, indeed, perish in the 
snow, and be frozen stiff? She thought of her 
mother, happy at home, unconscious of her child’s 
danger. She thought of Lyster Farm, its warmth 
and comfort. She could not die, she was so young 
and beloved. Life was so beautiful, death was so 
terrible. Surely she could not be doomed to such 
adeath. Then she cried aloud for help; cried 
with all the strength of one in deadly peril. The 
wind mockingly repeated her cries. Her strength 
failed her. 

At length she fell against a tree ; to it she clung 
as though it had been a friend. She hada dim idea 
that relief had come in the hour of dire distress. 

She threw her arms around it, kissed it, as she 
would a living being; she did not feel the cold so 
painfully now, only a little sleepy and weary. She 
tried to repeat her prayers like a frightened child, 
but could not remember the words. Then, with 
the pure cold snow for a pillow, Nellie Ross sank 
gently into the sleep of death. 

Nellie had not been long gone before Will’s 
stubborn will began to waver, but it was some time 
ere the evil spirit could be exorcised, and that 





time was full of peril for poor willful Nellie. At 
last, he could resist the pleadings of love no 
longer, and, casting the book he had been pre- 
tending to read impatiently from him, he rushed 
out, waiting not even for his great-coat, and heed- 
ing not the intense cold. Though he went directly 
in the course she should have taken, with the 
moon shining in all its winter brilliance, he found 
not his beloved. Reaching her home, he learned 
that she was lost by the way. He called to his 
help some of Nellie’s neighbors, who eagerly joined 
in the search, and a long search it was, terrible to 
Will in his anguish of remorse and love. At last 
she. was discovered beside the tree, from which 
her arms had relaxed. Poor Will, he never 
through life forgot the sight that he now beheld, 
beautiful and awful; resting placidly, with face 
upturned, and hands foided upon her breast, no 
expression of pain on the marble features. 

‘*Heaven help me, I killed her!’’ he cried, 
hoarsely. 

Then, raising her in his arms, he turned toward 
home. The rough farm laborers were weeping 
for the blithe little maiden, who had always a 
smile and a cheery word ; but the man who loved 
her best of all, the very light of whose eyes she 
had been, was stunned by the sudden blow, and 
could shed no tears. He carried his unconscious 
burden into the house, walking like one in a 
dream, without a word, and laid her upon the bed. 

Nellie’s mother had hastened to Lyster Farm, 
and her wail of anguish rang out clear upon the 
frosty air. 

The doctor was soon at hand and earnestly 
endeavoring to restore life to the beautiful corpse, 
but alas! was it all too late? 

‘Oh, Nellie, Nellie,’’ cried Will, ‘*I loved 
youso dearly, and J killed you!” 

Then, resting his head on his mother’s breast, 
the strong man sobbed like a child. 

But God was merciful, and when all seemed 
over, a gentle smile stole over the closely-watched 
features, and the loving watchers saw that there 
was life yet to strive for. Renewed efforts were 
at last rewarded ; Nellie awoke. 

Need I say, the lesson of these terrible hours 
was never forgotten. Will and Nellie lived long 
and happily, and usefully, too, for their hearts 
were ever full of gratitude to Him who had res- 
cued her from death and him from a life of misery 
and remorse. 
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THE ANCIENT CHINESE; THEIR PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS AND 
RELIGION. 


By Atpsrt A. L. Tosoipt, M.D. 


THE early history of the Chinese people will go 
far to help explain many of their peculiar charac- 
teristics. They did not migrate into the country 


now occupied by them as conquerors, hence did | 


not bring a heroic or poetic spirit with them ; they, 


from the first, had only to struggle for the mere | 


necessaries of life, and for them the struggle proved 
so hard as to annihilate any desire above the grati- 


wear. 

Higher spiritual striving was universally wanting, 
the whole Chinese spirit being absorbed by con- 
siderations for the material interest of a comfort- 
able, or even meagrely-sustained life. 

In the great barrenness of the Chinese mind, 
their language was a means of repression, since it 
allowed them but a certain line of thought, com- 
pelling their ideas to run in certain grooves ; their 
system of writing is so difficult, consisting of over 
eighteen thousand intricate characters, that to 
acquire a knowledge of them commanded so much 
mental energy as to cause the mind to wither 
superficially, so that it is extremely rare to find 
their comprehension and appreciation suficiently 
vivid as to rise to symbolism. Development of 
the mind, therefore, being very slow, partly from 
the poorness of the original heritage, partly from 
the absence of outward opportunities, and partly 
from the monotony produced by a similarity of 
manners, customs, and modes of life, as agricul- 
ture occupied old and young, rich and poor, the 
sage as well as the common man ; the learned man 
passing from the cares of government to the plow, 
and even the Emperor descended yearly from his 
heaven’ to plow a furrow in the earth. 

Division of the people there was none, conse- 
quently there were no corporations, no exclusive 
communities, no tribes, no system of caste, no 
aristocracy above the common people. From this 
arose the peaceful social life, the repose, and the 
absence of wars. 

Universal instruction consisted in acquaintance 


1 The land was originally divided so as to give to every 
eight families nine hundred acres, the centre acre being called 
heaven’s acre, and destined to pay a tribute to the king ; hence 
the word heaven instead of throne. 








with the five cardinal virtues and duties towards 
parents, towards ancestors, the king, elder brothers 
and sisters, as well as the five elements, fire, wood, 
water, earth, and metal, which provide food for 
man; for sustenance is the heaven of the Chinese 
people, and unity and mutual assistance give pros- 
perity. These rules were not only taught in 


| schools, but were impressed upon the mind of the 
fication of possessing enough to eat, drink and | 


people by inscriptions, songs, and admonitions ; 
the officials, and even the king, taking the place 
of teachers. 

Their religion, consisting in a pantheistic wor- 
ship of the elements, rivers and mountains, heavens, 
stars, and ancestors, merged itself into the affairs 
of the state; an especial priesthood did not exist. 
The sky was represented as the father—maie ; the 
earth, as the quiescent, impressible female. The 
sky, as the active, radiant existence being supposed 
to be so elevated, and the earth so subject, that 
the offerings brought were imagined as being des- 
tined to a celestial spirit, watching over all. In 
their orthography the symbol for air, breath, spirit 
(according to Haug), appears to be the fundamen- 
tal portion of nearly all their ideas connected with 
religion. They have also especially distinguished 
spirits (powers)—the ScHIN was supposed to in- 
habit all natural objects. Schin means, generally, 
spirit, God, man. They have a specially distin- 
guished spirit for heaven—the lord, or highest, 
called SCHANG-TI, who was supposed to be able to 
see without eyes, hear without ears, and who was 
always waking, guiding the dreams of the sleeping; 
and continually wandering over the earth, arrang- 
ing the weather, the seasons, the crops, and pre- 
siding over and directing the actions of men as 
well as animals. 

This arrangement was considered as heavenly 
reason itself, and to acknowledge it was wisdom, 
to confide in it, z.e., blindly to follow nature, 
was virtue, which never remained without reward, 
as rebellion against heaven and its decrees never 
escaped punishment, for above all was Schang-ti’s 
severe justice. This being so engrafted upon their 
minds, namely, that punishment immediately fol- 
lowed wrong-doing, that manwas supposed to draw 
everything down upon himself as being the maker 
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of his own destiny, that all ills of nature and the 
kingdom, such as floods, malformations, droughts, 
etc., were supposed to be the direct result of some 
transgression of men, and per contra, rain and 
warmth at the proper time, ripening of fruits, peace 
and prosperity of the kingdom resulted when man 
kept to the right course, and remained true to 
nature and the divine germ implanted within him. 

By the Chinese, their king was supposed to be 
monarch over all men and of the whole world. 
‘*Since,’’ they argued, ‘‘all people are Schang-ti’s 
children, but the king, being the first-born (from 
his sacred title, Tien-tse—son of heaven), repre- 
sented the father, hence his domifiion must not 
only be over the Chinese. people, but over all 
men (Schin, ‘man,’—Chinese, ‘ men’); even over 
spirits, nature, and all ancestors, who had not 
gone to heaven at the side of Schang-ti by their 
virtues; even over the earth, although venerated 
as a mother, the first-born was supposed to have 
undisputed sway.”’ 

The will of Schang-ti, or the Most High, was 
supposed to reveal itself in dreams, the phenomena 
of nature, the eclipses and the position of the 
stars, the oracle of the ‘tortoise, or the Plant 
Tsche; and the king who microcosmically repre- 
sented the human race in fortune or misfortune, 
consulted these, to be guided by them. 

Under the reign of Emperor Hoei Ti, a.pD. 304, 
a mystical sect arose in China, calling themselves 
the teachers of the ‘‘emptiness and nothingness 
of all things ;’’ they pretended to go into a sort of 
ecstatic state, when they ceased being men, and 
were dead to all outward influence of the senses, 
when they meditated on the mysteries of the God- 
head. This state was called by the mystics of 
Japan Saren. The priests of Xaka throw them- 
selves in this state, and Dorma, one of the followers 
of Xaka, cut off his eyelids, thinking they dis- 
turbed his ecstatic meditations. He is one of the 
saints of Japan. At Siam, in a peguanic temple, 
a colossal statue of Xaka is worshipped, represent- 
ing him as sunken in profound meditation. The 
priests sit daily for a certain time in the same 
posture, during which they think themselves to 
have ceased being wen. 

Lao-tse (A.D) 604), one of the deepest specula- 
tive thinkers of his time, taught that ‘* Reason 
(Tav) is the first eternal, perfect, incomprehensible, 
without matter or shape—a square without corners ; 
it stands above heaven, and is its measure, as 
heaven is the measure of the earth and the earth 


of man. It has produced the One, this the swo, 
this the “ree, then the universe, which receives 
its light and life from the Zhree. From it the 
soul proceeds, which strives to return to its origin 
through ever-changing shapes, to which self-gov- 
ernment, freedom from passions and want, seclu- 
sion from all the outward world is the way.’’ 
After trying in vain to influence his fellow-men he 
withdrew into solitude. ‘‘ Men,’’ he said, ‘* who 
no longer exist will be called upon in vain; the 
sage must only care for himself and his age, and 
if this care not for him he must not trouble him- 
self, but enjoy his treasure in secret and seek within 
himself the highest good—repose of the soul.’’ 

Kong-fu-tse, Confucius, was the next, who by 
many has been supposed to have determined a 
perfect system of mythology and heroic tradition 
for the Chinese; but to think so is to misunder- 
stand the character of the Chinese people, who, 
according to Haug, havea ‘‘heavy, childish, cold, 
sensual nature, to whom true poetry and heroism 
; have ever been totally wanting. Its herves are 
| peaceful sages, fathers and benefactors of the peo- 
' ple.’? (Haug, ‘‘ Universal History ’’). 

Kong-fu-tse was of the royal house of Schang 
(A.D. 552), and born on the peninsula Schang- 
ting ; he studied the ancient history of his father- 
land from his infancy; deploring the degeneracy of 
his age, he strove with his whole energy to counter- 
act the evil. He was in every respect a Chinese, who 
does not search for the secret of heaven and earth, 
but regarded nothing but self-knowledge the ad- 
vancement of his country founded thereupon ; he 
was convinced that only with the restoration of the 
ancient principles of simplicity and unity, the 
dignity and happiness of his native land could be 
restored ; first, and above all, the ancient family 
relationships were to produce this ; that virtue con- 
sisted in a childish obedience and in willing sub- 
jection to the heavenly decrees, as had originally 
been the case. The Kings are his works, and are 
considered sacred by the Chinese; they contain 
speeches, proverbs, and songs, with a history 
which has been continued. His writings are the 
essence of the ancient traditions. He teaches that 
‘*above all things the celestial nature implanted 
in the heart, the inner light, is to be followed ; 
that man must maintain a just medium in all things, 
and subject his inclinations and passions, a difficult 
task, only to be performed by unremitting en- 
deavors—the fruit borne being peace and cheerful- 
ness.’” 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpbocn. 


CHAPTER XXI. THE TRIAL AND ITS RESULT. 

THEY entered on this new’stage with anything 
but feelings of confidence. Already disgraced, 
at least degraded, they were from their real posi- 
tion in society. Young officers accustomed to 
walk fin Brttannia’s livery, were in American 
homespun, worn yesterday by the youth whose 
corpse was now laid out in Holland sheets. This 
was the first object which met their eyes, and 
went further to their hearts than a hundred balls 
would on the battle-field. The room was crowded 
with men, who looked daggers at the prisoners ; 
but all were under restraint, for in the centre of 
the room stood a round table, at which sat nine 
men, who had the authority, and who, from their 
gravity and honest faces, seemed worthy of it. 
This was after the manner of the kirke of Holland. 
The Dominie sat as president, and could not be 
mistaken from the rest, who were all dressed in 
the common garb of the country, while he wore a 
large black coat that came to his heels, and over 
his capacious chest hung the true Geneva bands. 
He was a dignified man, and would have com- 
manded respect anywhere. The young men were 
prepared, after what they had both heard from 
Gabriel, to yield him reverence. The men near 
him were his counsellors, though he seldom asked 
counsel. His word was law with all, except with 
one Geordie Cockburn, a shrewd Scotchman, who 
had found his way hither, first as a teacher, and 
then as a surveyor; and had, by degrees, climbed 
well up towards the top of the heap. Possessed 
naturally of the controversial spirit, he ever as- 
serted his right to speak his mind. 

‘The criminals have entered,’’ said some one, 
addressing the president. 

‘*No one can be criminal,’’ said that worthy, 
‘*till he is found guilty. Doth our law condemn 
any man before it hears him and knows what he 





doeth ?”’ 


This was said with great tartness, and to gain | 
time, for the president saw at a glance that the | 
young men were of asuperior class, though in | 
disguise, so he asked in a dignified manner: 

‘*Has any one here charges to table against 
any person or persons for burning Sopus, and 


killing Ik and his brother Benjae Snyder? It isa 
case of Fama Clamosa.’’ 

‘*Wouldna it be as weel,’’ said the Elder 
Cockburn, who took speech in hand here, ‘that 
we speered the names 0’ the twa youngsters, before 
we gang any furder in this business? In my 
kintra they aye put down the name with three or 
four aliases to the tail o’t.’’ 

‘Take down the names of the prisoners,’’ said 
the president, at *this suggestion, as he turned 
sharply on Cockburn, saying, ‘‘thee always art 
careful to instruct the Dominie in his duty.”’ 

‘*In many counsellors there is safety, you ken,”’ 
said the Elder, ‘‘as Solomon the wise man said 
langsyne. What is your name, callants?”’ 

**May we inquire,’ said Bertram, being the 
elder of the two, ‘* by whose authority we are 
here placed as prisoners ?” 

‘© At the instance of Dominie Doll, Prases of 
the Consistory of the Protestant Reformed Dutch 
Church of Sopus,’’ said the chief man, with some 
dignity ; *‘ and if you be not ready to tell, we will 
try you under the names of John Doe and Richard 
Roe, of London. Be you ready for trial?’’ 

‘‘We decline pleading before this court, if 
court it be,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘and claim our 
privilege as subjegts of the king of Great Britain.” 

**I told you so,’’ said the president to the 
others who sat near him. ‘British srbjects in 
disguise, and within the line. Make out the 
charge against spies and murderers, art and part.’’ 

‘You will surely grant us time,’’ said Bertram, 
who saw that he had made a grievous mistake, 
and who wanted leisure to consider their future 
course. ‘*We may be able after a day to bring 
exculpatory proof in our defence.”’ 

‘¢Proof!’’ said a little short, dumpy man, who 
rose as he spoke. ‘‘ What need of more proof 
that this here patch on the knee of these tubbs, 


| that I put on with my own fingers on Benjae 


Snyder, the day before he left with his gun on his 
shoulder. That’s as true as I learned the tailor 
trade with Gideon Noble, of New Milford, Con- 
necticut. That’s my say.”’ 

‘¢Sit down, Eph Sly; you are one good witness 
and here is another,’’ said a rollicking, red-faced 
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man, with a sinister twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ These 
are witnesses enough,’’ and he opened a bundle 
which contained the two coats of the young 
officers, which Petrus had hidden away. It was 
impossible to see this and remain unmoved. The 
prisoners felt all the shame of their present dis- 
guise, and the company broke out in a perfect 
storm of indignation, which was stopped only by 
the Dominie, who rose and pointed to the body 
of the dead man, saying solemnly, ‘‘ We are in 
the presence of Death, a greater King than George 
III. Do the prisoners want any more proof?’’ he 
added, looking toward them in some pity for their 
condition. 

It is impossible to say what would have been 
the effect of following up the disposition of the 
company, had not Cockburn, whose clear mind 
saw the difficulty, and who determined upon un- 
ravelling it by cutting the knots asunder, and by 
making a set speech of some length, which he was 
rather fond of doing. The sum of his speech 
was, that *‘ we shall be in danger of violating the 
place of the Safety Committee, by taking this 
business in hand. I doubt if the matter comes 
under our jurisdiction, for if thae men be spies, 
what have we to do with them ?”’ 


While this speech was making, there was a little 
by-play going on that interested some of the 


parties. The man who had brought in the coats 
of the prisoners went off into a corner, and began 
rifling the pockets, which was observed by the 
Dominie. When he had got all out, the Dominie 
called to the searcher just to hand all the things 
over for safe keeping. As they lay upon the table 
before the company, the eyes of the two officers 
were scanning their property which they had 
inadvertently left behind. There was the locket 
which contained a miniature of Clarence’s mother, 
Bertram remembered that on changing the coat 
he had slipped the ribbon which held the portrait 
of Margaret, and now it lay before his eyes, and 
he could not obtain a glance at it. Clarence was 
“fixing his eyes upon the note which his mother 
had thrust into his hand just at parting, along 
with a small parcel which iay there with the rest, 
and marvelling much in his mind what effect it 
would have on this reverend man. It was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Governor George Clinton, of what 
was now called by many, the State of New York.”’ 
He remembered looking over his mother’s shoulder 
and laughingly asking if she supposed he was 





going to present that as a letter of introduction to 
the rebel governor; but she continued to write 
on, saying: ‘‘ Dear cousin, this is my son Clar- 
ence, and here is the amulet you sent to Margaret, 
as an evidence.’’ At that instant his father came 
to the cabin, and hastily signing her name, she 
thrust the whole into the hand of Clarence, who 
with equal haste put them into his breast pocket, 
where they were now found. A tear trickled 
down the cheek of the youth as he saw the 
Dominie read the note and examine the amulet. 
A change came over his face, and by the time 
Cockburn was done with his speech the president 
was prepared to accede to his motion; for here 
was something which demanded time and reflec- 
tion. So saying something to himself, he called 
out: ‘*The Consistory is adjourned till to-mor- 
row, in the Consistory room, at ten o'clock. 
Take the prisoners where they came from, and 
prepare for the funeral.”’ 

The large barn-floor had been cleared out for 
the company. Pipes and tobacco lay around on 
trays which were soon reeking, so that the doors 
sent out ‘‘smoke like a kiln loggie,’’ Cockburn 
said. Then came in bottles of cider, brandy, 
baskets of bread and cheese, followed by slices 
of ham and pieces of sausage; sour krout and 
choice rum, with corresponding edibles, of which 
all partook with a hearty good will. Prayer and 
exhortations were the accompaniment, not the 
main part of the occasion. It was a regular feast, 
and almost a fight in one corner, and a frolic in 
another. Liquor will bring out human nature 
whether at a marriage or at a burial. 

After prayers, funeral address and singing, form- 
ing themselves in a row, men, women and children, 
the pastor in front of the cotfin, the father and 
mother of the young man immediately after it, all 
went to the grave, where a prayer was offered, and 
then the people scattered. 

CHAPTER XXII. DARKNESS, DEATH AND DELIVER- 
ANCE. 

THE two young Englishmen during the time of 
the burial feast, had a portion sent them of which 
they stood in need. Hunger made it savory and 
good to the taste. Old Dyann had taken a great 
fancy to the prisoners, especially to Clarence. 
Her heart melted for him when she saw the 
tear trickling down his cheek at the sight of his 
mother’s picture. 
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Petrus came in telling them to prepare for 
walking. It seemed that the Dominie had taken 
Cockburn’s words to heart, for he had left orders 
to have the prisoners removed to the care of 
Captain Languendyck, whose company was gar- 
risoned at Catsbaan church; and to that point the 
two disconsolate young men were moving ‘by sun- 
down. It was not the fact of their being prisoners, 
nor yet the fear of what might result from their 
separation, but the hindrance which this delay 
threw in the way of their overtaking Kiskataam 
with the one whom they both loved with equal 
though different love. They must give her up as 
lost, for as things appeared they were lost them- 
selves, and that without the power of resistance 
or defence. 

**T will fulfill my part of the bargain, for all 
that has happened,’’ said Petrus in the ear of 
Bertram, as they came down stairs; ‘‘keep a 
quiet tongue in your head and don’t be blabbing 
of your loyalty everywhere, lest you get a lead 
pill through your belly, before you have time to 
return the compliment.”’ 

Bertram scowled a dark frown, that said plainly 
enough, ‘‘I will fulfill my part of the bargain 
with you at least, you hypocrite, the first chance 
that comes up.’’ As they passed through the 
door-yard, they saw little knots of men and heard 
the jabbering of Dutch, loud and confused. As 
they could perceive, their own case was the subject 
of discussion, and, however anxious they might be 
to find out public opinion, there was no way of 
ascertaining it except through the medium of 
their guard, and with him, in their present mood 
of mind, they were not inclined to hold any com- 
munication. Their road lay along the base of 
the mountain, on one‘of those steppes which run 
nearly due north, and which are called Vlatts, 
extending from half a mile to two miles in breadth, 
rich and deep in soil; having beautiful trout 
streams running from different points toward the 
main river. The mountain seemed close at hand, 
and the two prisoners, rested and in the open air, 
felt all the fire of youth as they saw how near they 
were to the region of their hope. But they were 
guarded too closely to think of escaping. After 
marching about four miles, they came to a stone 
building, which they were told was a church, now 
turned into a fort and garrisoned by the Ulster 
militia. Here they were to be kept till further 
orders arrived from the governor. As they were 





gentlemen, Captain Languendyck said he would 
take their word of honor, and let them range at 
liberty. Both Bertram and Clarence were averse 
to so pledging themselves, and set down like men 
determined to make the most of their conditions 
by taking a survey of this singular outpost of 
defence. Surrounding the building were tents, 
and wagons with oxen and .a few horses. Smoke 
was rising among the trees at different places 
where cooking and chatting were going on. ‘Two 
oid cannons were fastened to logs by an ox chain, 
while about fifty muskets were stacked before the 
door. An endless collection of pots and pans, 
casks and benches, with other trumpery, were 
scattered in indescribable confusion everywhere, 
and yet the eye of the soldier could perceive that 
with at most ten minutes’ notice the men would 
be on the lookout, north or south according as the 
alarm might be given. The inside of the vener- 
able building was the scene of similar confusion. 
All around the sides of the walls were settles for 
beds, on which were spread the heavy blankets 
and cover'ets that the good wives and mothers had 
furnished them in abundance from their heaped 
piles at home. In the walls were driven hooks on 
which hung armor and harness; with clothes and 
skins from different animals, tanned and used for 
riding, or covering out of doors, The gallery 
overhead held the ammunition and the more pre- 
cious stuff, watched by a sentinel separate from the 
rest; and the very desk in which the good man had 
stood on the Sabbath, during many years, dis- 
pensing the bread of life, was now changed into 
a pantry where the choice bits sent from home 
were kept from the rats and mice that had fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

The two prisoners had the belfry allotted to 
them. The orders were that no communication 
should be held with them. Everything seemed. 
to bear the aspect of great caution and watchful- 
ness on the part of their guard. A loud laugh 
would kave been grateful to their ears, had it only 
betokened carelessness on the part of their guard; 
but there was just enough of motion heard to 
keep them aware that all were on the gui vive, 
and would do their duty to the death. 

As night went on, the silence grew more heavy, 
the scene which they had passed through during the 
last twenty-four hours became more confused to 
their vision; at last sleep stole softly over them, 
and the two anxious men were, a moment after- 
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ward, calm and peaceful, and would doubtless 
have remained so till the morning had not a 
voice, which they had come to know well by this 
time, said, ‘‘ Young men, get up; you have other 
business than sleep before you;’’ and a hand 
shook them both by the shoulder, while a small 
lamp showed them the face of the Dominie, that 
they had met so often of late, whom they had 
come to regard both as their good and their evil 
genius. 

Surprise was pictured on both their faces; but 
they were too well trained to lose possession of 
themselves by a sudden wakening; so starting to 
their feet, they waited further development ; for 
already they perceived that something new was on 
the tapis. There was not a sleeping nerve in their 
body by the time they stood upright. 

**Sit down there,’’ said the good man, “and 
give me an honest account of your condition; 
and let me have nothing but the truth.”’ 

Bertram saw that kindness and severity were 
struggling in the face of their inquisitor, and he 
began by telling what was true, but what to a 
more experienced courtier than the Dominie was 
would have sounded like flattery. 


‘*We were told,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘to put our- 
selves on your mercy, should we get into trouble ; 
and to tell you all, and if you will listen to me, I 
am willing tc trust a man whom I am now certain 
will not take advantage of our condition by turn- 
ing the information we give him against us.’’ 


7? 


** Young man,’’ said the Dominie, ‘* those who 
advised you to trust yourself to me, did me no 
‘more than justice, for God forbid that I should 
hurt one innocent hair of your head: neverthe- 
less, had I seen you about this time last night, 
near to Sopus, a ball would have gone through 
your pate, as sure as there is one in that thing 
there at this moment ;’’ and with that he fingered 
a horse pistol in a very carnal manner. 

‘There is an armistice between us now, young 
men; so speak ;’’ and the clerical soldier put his 
piece up,,and Bertram proceeded to give a full 
and detailed account of the cause and the conse- 
quence of their apparently mad adventure. 

‘‘T find that you have spoken truth, and I am 
now,’’ said the Dominie, ‘‘about to take upon 
me what must subject me to much misapprehen- 
sion when it is discovered, and perhaps to the 
getting of my own skull cracked, but I must run 
the risk, so follow me.”’ 





The astonished prisoners were about to say a 
great deal about honor, and gratitude, and reward, 
but were stopped bya motion to silence and quiet, 
as he led them down a way he could tread him- 
self in the dark ; for, after blowing out the light, 
he took hold of Bertram’s hand behind him; tell- 
ing Clarence to do the same by his companion, 
he led them out to the north of the church, where 
stood a man holding a horse, who seemed to be 
expecting their coming. 

‘* Here is your guide,” said the Dominie, ‘‘and 
he will tell you the rest. Be sure that you keep 
silent forever about this night and whom you have 
seen, and God Almighty bless you, and make you 
successful in your race after that scoundrel Kis- 
kataam.’’ With these words he had vanished, 
and they found themselves standing face to face 
with their old friend Gabriel. 

They almost forgot themselves in their surprise 
at the meeting, but he being prepared for their 
astonishment, immediately whispered, ‘‘ let us be 
off, out of earshot, lest we have a ball sent after 
us.’” Gabriel mounted the horse and told them 
to keep one on each side by the stirrup-irons, as 
he knew the way. On they went in silence, 
increasing in their speed as they passed out of the 
sentinels’ hearing; their hearts beating with joy 
both at their escape and at the prospect which 
they felt must now be opening for them towards 
attaining the end of their journey. It was now 
an hour before midnight; and in the morning 
they hoped to be on the side of the mountain, 
out of danger from the rebel Whigs. 

Under the charge of their former guide they 
now were moving along through the darkness. 
The relation in which he now stood to them was 
more of guardian than guide. The two young 
Englishmen, in that easy way by which those 
accustomed to command become subject to su- 
perior law, or to circumstances beyond control, 
gave themselves up at once into the hands of their 
servant. They perceived he had some authority 
and a deep interest in them; but they were anxious 
to know all before they yielded up all. On their 
way he intimated his desire to reveal to them the 
exact relations in which he stood toward them. 
He was in the employ of Lady Clinton. He held 
from her a secret message to the provincial gov- 
ernor, who had retired with the Congress after the 
sack of Sopus to Hurley, which was said to be 
defended by the ‘Dominie and the old vrows of 
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the place. Thither Gabriel hastened ; sent in the 
sign which he knew would call the governor out ; 
and his own words will best tell the rest : 

‘*When he saw me he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, looking this way and that way; and 
when he saw there was no man, he said, ‘Are 
you the man who sent me in this ring?’ And I 
said, ‘Yes, your Excellency, a noble lady com- 
mitted it to my care.’ 

‘** And for what purpose have you brought it 
to me?’ 

*** A case of distress, sir, in which your help is 
demanded,’ I said, promptly, looking up in his 
face. 

‘**What distress can there possibly be with 
them at this moment, when they have all their 
own way? I am sure they burned and harried 
the town, and got off with clean heels to their 
ship without one life being lost or a prisoner left 
behind. The distress is all on our side.’ 

*** Not so sure of that, your Excellency. Two 
prisoners are in the hands of the people of Vlatt 
Bush, and their lives are in danger at this mo- 
ment.’ 

‘**They must be some persons of note when 
Lady Clinton interests herself so much as to send 
this token, which was only to be sent on the last 
extremity.’ 

*««They are none else, your Excellency, than 
young men of the family.’ 

***Good God! and what can I do in their 
case? How could they be so foolish as to allow 
themselves to be taken by our people ?” 

“I then gave a full and fair account of the 
whole matter, beginning at the stealing of the 
young lady, with your pursuit after the robber, 
and ended at the place where you were lying 
yesterday. Never did I see a man thrown into 
such distress of mind. ‘Come this way,’ said he, 
and he walked in the greatest agitation around 
the house, till he got me into a patch of wood, 
where he gave vent to his feelings in bursts of 
exclamation that would have sounded well in 
Ireland. 

‘**Enthusiastic little fool! She wrote me that 
I might look out for her some fine fall morning ; 
and how can I help these young madcaps after 
what has taken place? Blood is thicker than 
water. I wonder if the knight of the garter would 
help plain George, were he now in the hands of 
his Majesty’s bulldogs. I rather think I might 





not be known as belonging to any other family 
than Adam’s. Ha! things change in this world. 
Let them take their course. That basket of 
deer meat and turkeys was well enough; and the 
basket filled with those bottles of cognac back 
again were all well; but this is a new matter. 
It would be as much as my head is worth were 
Washington to hear of my interfering. No, young 
man, take the ring back where you got it.’ 

‘*Here he held it out to me, looking at it all 
the time. Then asking me, ‘ who knows of these 
young men!’ With that I told the whole story, 
and mentioned the name of Dominie Doll. The 
countenance of the governor brightened up at 
this; a lucky thought was evidently finding its 
way through his mind. Taking a leaf from his 
note-book, he proceeded to write, all the time 
swearing at the insolence of these British Tories, 
who threw out their requests upon us colonists, as 
if we were bound to listen and satisfy them, 
because we belonged once to the same national 
family. 

‘¢¢ Wait till I put my seal to this,’ said he; for - 
he evidently was not inclined to trust me. ‘Now 
take that, and see that these young fellows keep 
out of my road, for I will shoot them as truly as 
my name is Clinton.’ 

‘*T took the letter to the Dominie, and you are 
here. What next, gentlemen ?’’ 

The question now, what should be done? was 
one not easily solved, where there were different 
means of reaching the end sought after. Brandt, 
the faithful ally of the king, was in their immediate 
neighborhood, and by his help Kiskataam might 
be overtaken and punished; but, as there was 
unquestionably an abler mind in the plot of ab- 
ducting Margaret, it would be dangerous to 
let matters be known in that camp immediately. 
Caution was necessary to obtain the ear of the 
great Mohawk, who certainly would listen more 
favorably to an officer bearing the commission 
of his Majesty than to men who had the appear- 
ance of stragglers. By the time his mind might 
be assured the dense forest would hide the ab- 
ducted lady. Doubts gathered so thick upon the 
minds of both Bertram and Clarence that they 
voluntarily gave themselves into the hands of 
Gabriel as captain. 

‘If you promote me to that place, then,’’ said 
that worthy, ‘*I command you, Mr. Clarence, to 
be off to Kaatskill, taking this letter with you, to 
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secure the assistance of the Dominie of that place. 
If the mountains must be scoured, help is necessary, 
so that the retreat to the west side may be cut off. 
You see that fire burning on the face of the hill; 
there lie Brandt and his men. Let Kiskataam be 
prevented from escaping, and we can boldly go to 
the Mohawk and demand his aid in behalf of the 
king. We must trust to the current of events, 
and as good Dominie Doll said, ‘ leave the rest to 
Providence.’ ”’ 

‘¢True,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘ for I am more adrift 
here than I would be in an open boat at sea. My 
sailorship is all useless on these mountains. Some 
wisdom higher than my own is needed, and a 
power above King George must control this rash 
adventure. Breakers are ahead, and we on an 
enemy’s coast.’’ 

‘*A stout heart will climb the steepest hill,’’ 
said Clarence. ‘‘Give the most difficult part to 
me; I am ready for it. I go with a better con- 
science than I did to that dastardly burning, 
where we did not deserve to succeed. The people 
are better than their betters. What are our cap- 
tain’s orders ?”’ 

‘Mount you this nag,’’ was the word given. 
‘He will carry you at least seven miles an hour. 
He belongs to old Cornelius Wynkoop, as stiff a 
Whig as ever smoked a pipe. He loves his horses 
next to his wife; she says he thinks more of them 
than he does of her or the kinderen. If he 
supposed at this hour that a king’s man was putting 
his leg across his back, he would rise out of his 
bed, dearly as he loves it; and I believe out of 
his grave, if he were in it, with a thick stone slab 
over it; so look out, sir. You will ride along full 
twelve miles, till you come to another stone 
church, not unlike the one you have just been in. 
Ask for the Dominie’s house, and give him that 
missive. Whatever he asks, tell him freely, and 
follow his advice.’’ 

By this time, the young soldier was on Charlie’s 
back, a stout animal, with a small head and a long 
tail, that he whisked around night and day, as a 
warning to the flies. 

Gabriel, holding the impatient horse by the bit, 
gave Clarence his last advice, saying, ‘‘ You must 
not linger on the road till sunrise. This is the 
king’s road to Albany that you are now travelling ; 
keep on it till you come to the kerke; stand at 
the door looking east; you will see among fruit- 
trees, on a knoll, a stone house, covered with Hol- 





land tiles; turn to that, and you will be sure to find 
the man you seek—a strong-built man with keen 
eye. Bid him a good morning; then, as he 
answers, turn to the mountain, and ask if the old 
vrow’s nightcap be on yet. He will bid you mind 
your own business till the old vrow has had her 
morning meal and said her morning prayers, 
Follow him in-doors; put the letter in his hand 
on the way; sit down to the table, «as if you were 
one of the tamily ; wait patiently till his family 
have worshipped with him. He will let his pleasure 
be known sooner than if you press him.”’ 

“Well, that is plain speaking ; I think I can 
remember that. Let me see—the king’s road— 
right on—sunrise! Oh, yes, I know; it all,’’ said 
the rider. 

‘*One word more, as the Dominie says, and to 
conclude. Meet us at noon the day after to- 
morrow at Kauterskill Falls—mind the name, 
Kauterskill Falls—and there is a whistle that will 
answer this one that we have.’’ e 

Here both put their bone whistles to their 
mouths, and made the midnight air on all sides 
resound the shrill sound. 4 

‘*We must be softer than we are now,”’ 
Gabriel. ‘* Go.’’ 

And away the horseman went at a good round 
gallop. ‘‘At this rate,’”’ said Clarence, ‘‘I will be 
at the end of my journey long before sunrise. 
But in times like these, who can foretell the 
adventures of a single night, within a short 
journey of twelve miles, even on the king’s 
road ?”’ 

But our story, to be clear, must just now follow 
the course of the two who were left behind. 
‘They having a shorter distance to travel, and a 
more difficult path to tread, moved slowly along. 

“It is but ashort hour past midnight,’’ said 
Gabriel, ‘‘and our part in this business is to 
search all tracks. For that, we require daylight. 
What say you to a couple of hours’ sleep, and then 
we shall have time enough ?”’ ° 

‘* You may require it indeed, my friend,’’ was 
Bertram’s answer in words, though his impatient 
heart said goon. ‘* We have had plenty of time 
to sleep, in yon garret all day.’”’ 

‘* Well, if you are agreed,’’ was the reply of 
the guide, ‘‘we shall turn into Cornelius Wyn- 
koop’s barn. To tell the plain truth, I am cow- 
ardly as well as sleepy. There is an enemy in 
these parts not easily guarded against. Hunter as 


said 
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I am, the painter and the wildcat, in the dark, 
are dangerous critters, as the Yankees say.’’ 

“Is there much of that kind of game up in 
these regions?’’ asked the young Englishman, 
who had seen some hunting in his day, in his 
own country, and also in the East Indies. ‘It 
would be good sport, to have a chase after these 
western tigers. The panther of this continent I 
have been told is a powerful animal. What of 
these wildcats ?’’ 

‘*Oh, there are swarms of them all through 
these hills. These mountains have their name 
from them ; so many and so large are they, that a 
single man finds himself in danger of his life in 
attacking one of them.’’ 

‘*Ha! a man killed by a cat would make a 
great story for a picture-book in Christmas time. 
Since you are so skilled in names, why do they 
call that church we were at the Catsbaan.”’ 

‘¢ That means the cats’ race-ground,”’ said Ga- 
briel, laughing at his own conceit. ‘In the 
holidays the big boys and girls for ten miles round 
here meet and have a regular hunt. After scaring 
out fifty or a hundred of the screamers, they set 
the dogs after them on this flat. And let me tell 
you it is a scratching time when one of these 
creatures happens to fasten on a dumpy fat Dutch 
girl, and the boys come round for her rescue.’”’ 

‘«That must be fun in a small way; but these 
painters, as you call them, must be the very thing 
to rouse the blood in a man’s heart.’’ 

‘*You may meet them soon enough, sir,’’ was 
Gabriel’s answer, ‘‘ for unless my ears deceive me 
there must be some wild creature up there now 
in South Peak; I hope it is far off, but in the 
dark one cannot tell, and my counsel is that we 
go at once into this fortress until the enemy be 
off, or we be in a fitter condition to meet him.” 

For some time past they had been turning more 
to the westward, and nearer to the mountain, as 
the dark shadow against the sky showed. A large 
building, which looked still larger in the night, 
rose plainly before the eye of Bertram, who was 
at this time seized by the hand, and led through 
the door, which yielded to the touch of his com- 
panion, as if he were the owner himself. Gabriel 
led his fellow-traveller to a ladder, whispering in 
his ear, ‘‘ follow me to the yards;’’ a hint which 
the young sailor took at once, and mounting, he 
found a softer hammock than any in the British 
navy. Gabriel was asleep in a few minutes, but 





his companion was too excited to pass easily into 
the land of dreams; so he lay and mused. 

At length the old rooster of true Holland breed, 
heavy behind and double combed before, gave 
out his first trumpet sound, becoming louder as 
Gabriel snored responsively, and deeper at every 
crow. Bertram became impatient to be away, 
where the dangerous Whigs would not venture 
near them. So giving the sleeper a dig with his 
elbow, he succeeded in making him conscious of 
where he was, and of what was required of him. 
A few whispers earnestly blown into his ear, were 
enough to a man accustomed to lie down in 
the midst of dangers. So keeping quiet a few 
moments, just to recover his full balance, he started 
up, saying, ‘‘Remain here till I make a visit to 
Dame Wynkoop’s cellar, where I am sure of gett- 
ing something good to eat.’’ And before his 
companion had time to remonstrate with him, he 
was off, and already down the ladder on his way. 
Bertram followed so as to watch against surprise. 
There was no ground for fear. Old Cornelius 
was in his soundest sleep yet; and even had he 
been awakened he would not have suspected an 
intruder, but would have supposed it to be one of 
his dozen blacks moving along the floor. Besides, 
Gabriel was as familiar with all as if he were going 
over his mother’s kitchen. All Dutch cellars are 
the same in size and the same in arrangement. 
Butter pots and firkins on the floor, a cider barrel 
in the corner, and a vinegar jug on ashelf. He 
moved about easily. The pies, the cold meat, 
and the bread all stood in a pantry on the left 
hand ; it was but the work of a moment for the 
pirate to clear the whole away. He knew that the 
old wench who ruled the lower regions would lay 
it all to that cussed Ebo, who came home hungry 
after one of his night rackets. However, the 
cautious Gabriel walked as if on eggs, reaching 
the barn with his forage, and well pleased with 
his success. 

‘«There is some of the staff of life,’’ he said to 
his friend. ‘* You will need it before we get to 
the top of these hills, where there are no loaves 
growing on hemlock branches, nor roasting pigs 
on bare rocks. I only wish that we had some of 
old Kaarney’s Holland gin, now. It makes the 
staff limber as well as stronger on the hills.” 

‘*You are a daring fellow to venture where a 
hungry wolf would not,’’ said Bertram, under his 
breath. 
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‘‘What is that I hear gurgling down your 
throat ?’’ said Bertram, laughing inwardly; ‘‘ have 
you hold of the old farmer’s gray-beard after all ?” 

‘« Try it yourself,’’ was the answer, and a square 
bottle about a gallon’s size was held to the mouth 
of the thirsty inquirer, who tasted, and then 
swallowed with right good will. He found it 
strong cider brandy mixed with juniper berries ; 
a most agreeable, but a heady drink. 

‘¢ Hush !’’ said Gabriel, and he put his head 
over the loft, for they had both mounted again to 
their former place of rest. ‘* Some one is coming 
in at the big gate. I hear the old wooden hinges 
squeak.’’ The two gourmands rose to their feet 
to be ready for any emergency; when the stable 
door was opened with great caution; and some 
one leading a horse entered, and a second horse 
followed. The negro, for his voice betrayed him, 
began to talk to them just as he would to his 
fellows in the field. 

‘‘Ole Black, you’d stop de snuffin ; te be’ bout 
Ebo’s business; see dat no stories be told but de 
big trut.’’ 

Then coming into the other stall he commenced 
in the same way. 

‘*Brown, poor Brown, been on de king’s 


business, s’pose; vere’s de fellow dat own dis 


saddle? will see in de mornin sun-light. He be 
gentleman dat spok dere to us at Phoebe. Me 
know an English offisher by his neck, might had 
left a yallow Jeegey wen he ent off to de Squire 
Burhause himself.’’ 

At these sounds Gabriel pricked up his ears. 
‘Something has befallen him, I fear,’’ he whis- 
pered in his companion’sear. ‘*‘ The horse he rode 
has returned with his mate.’’ 

‘*Who do you mean?”’ said Bertram, suspect- 
ing himself that trouble had come to his friend. 

‘Why, the lieutenant, to be sure, Mr. Clarence 
—some difficulty. Hear him speak of the Squire 
Burhause. I have a mind to make the splay- 
footed vagabond tell. We may be able to remedy 
the evil.”’ 

Bertram saw the folly of this, and put his hand 
on the other’s mouth as a warning, while Gabriel, 
feeling the influence of the cider-brandy, and 
knowing the superstition of the negro race, out of 
pure mischief gave a squeak through the fingers 
held on his mouth, which made the hostler call 
out, ‘*Oh, Lorra, have marcy on poor nigger,’’ 
and without stopping a moment, he ran out 





slamming the doors after him, and rousing up all 
the dogs in the house. 

‘*We are long enough here,’’ said the mis- 
chievous fellow as soon as he got over his fit of 
laughter ; ‘‘ let us move before we get a few drops 
of old Kaarny’s gun. There he is lighting a 
candle now with a coal at his mouth;’’ and 
gathering up the fragments of their breakfast for 
future use, they left their hiding-place with good 
heart and nimble feet. 

Before the heavy half-door of Cornelius Wyn- 
koop was opened to let him and his dog Gates 
out into the yard, the two adventurers were well 
away on the road that leads to the Clove. 
Having no cause to fear immediate danger, they 
moved on at a moderate rate, discussing, as they 
went, the events of the last twenty-four hours. 

Gabriel had an uncommon flow of spirits for 
him. He had been taciturn, and dark in his 
speech and in his looks. He had got a good 
draught of the inspiriting liquor; but that was 
not the cause. He had paid a visit to his mother, 
and now he was beyond the reach of bodily danger, 
which he had been in ever since he came up with 
the marauding party. To wile away the time, as 
well as to gratify his curiosity, Bertram led his 
guide to the discussion of his own affairs. 

**T have no objections to the telling of it all,’’ 
said the countryman, ‘though it is a longer story 
than a stranger would care to listen to, except for 
amusement. You see, I left old Sopus and my 
mother’s house in a fit of ill-nature. I cared no 
more for King George than I did for old Mat 
Van Guisen; but I had taken a heart’s hatred 
to some that called themselves Whigs, and par- 
ticularly to one purse-proud old Jew, who had a 
lovely daughter, who loved me but durst not 
move in the shadow of my shape. To get me out 
of the way he made up his mind that I should go 
off with Arnold to Canada. I took the opposite 
road, and have been in all the places south of this 
where fighting was to be done; for I found there 
was more quiet for me in war than in peace. I 
jumped at the chance of coming on this expedi- 
tion. My love of adventure, my love of revenge, 
my love of Nelly Labagh, and I may say it truly, 
the love of my mother, all urged me on board the 
Vulture. Standing as sentinel on deck, I soon 
discovered the aim of Kiskataam. I had long 
known the fellow to be a villain, and determined 
first to watch, and then unfold his designs. We 
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had met before the war broke out, in Stony Clove, 
where he attempted to steal my good gun Meg, 
when I chased him and struck him down. So you 
see there was ill blood between us; our glances 
of defiance said—another time. When he slid 
overboard, carrying Miss Clinton with him, I was 
not there; but of all on the ship I was the man 
to have headed a party of pursuit; but you know 
it is not for us to offer advice to our betters. But 
I did what I could afterwards in an interview with 
Lady Clinton. I offered my services, and they 
were accepted on condition that I should await 
your pleasure after the Sopus business was through. 
There lies the secret of my knowledge of your 
intentions, and of my present interest in you. I 
own that I hate an Indian, and that I would travel 
any time a thousand miles for the mere pleasure 
of shooting one. Dirty, abominable wretches! 
how any young lady can sit and hear their soft 
cunning tongues close to her ear, I cannot under- 
stand. And blood-thirsty devils! how gentlemen, 
like you, can fight with them, or employ them to 
fight for you, is amazing. I am ashamed of having 
ever drawn a trigger under King George when I 
think that Kiskataam and his like, have fingered 
the same bounty.’’ 

‘*Have you seen your mother?’’ said Bertram, 
anxious to turn the mind of the excited colonist 
away from a theme which burned on his own 
tongue. The effect of the question was all that 
was expected, and more, for the Englishman was 
almost sorry he had encroached into that sanctum 
of Gabriel’s bosom. 

‘*Seen my mother! Yes, but I all but wish 
I had not ventured over that holy threshold. 
Blessed woman, how she gazed on me, drinking 
in my soul through her old dim eyes, that lighted 
up with the same love she had always felt for me 
—prodigal as I have been. I had resolved to 
stand it through, but how soon all broke down, 
when she said, ‘My own Gaby!’ Well, I feel 
better that I went. Before, I could have killed 
an army, now I would not hurt a fly.’’ 

‘* Always excepting an Indian,’’ said Bertram, 
slily. ‘*Where did you meet her? Was it at 
home, in her own house ?”’ 

““You must remember, after I left you at the 
stile we were standing at, that I walked softly on 
to the cottage window, where I stood listening for 
a few minutes, when I heard the well-known voice, 


low and soothing, as if she was comforting some 
Vou. VIII.—14 


one. She spoke as if it were toa child. But that 
is her way to all sick people ; so I did not expect 
to see a child; and yet I was startled when I saw 
a man’s head rise up from the pillow and scream. 
I could stand at the door no longer; so rushing 
in, I flung myself into her arms. She kissed me 
quietly ; but pointing to the bed, said, in a whisper, 
‘Petrus is sick.’ That was my brother, and as I 
feared, he had been out in the attack, and was 
hurt in defending the hearthstone. A cruel fellow 
of ours had struck him on the head with the butt 
end of his gun, and now he was delirious. He 
recognized me, and gave a wild shriek that froze 
the marrow within me. Springing on the floor, 
he seized me by the stock on my neck, twisting 
it till I became like a child in his hand. I could 
not have resisted him had he tried to kill me. 
My mother’s voice, however, served to make him 
release his grasp, as she came between him and 
me. 

‘*¢Ts it here,’ the maniac cried, or rather 
yelled, ‘that the cursed Tory would dare to show 
his face ; and in the colors of the king? Ha! ha! 
ha! Come to burn the house, and his own mother 
in it? Look, see here where your bayonet is 
sticking yet?’ and he tore away the bandages 
from his head, bloody as they were, and flung them 
at me, they falling on my face, so that the marks 
of blood were left all over me. 

‘‘Then exclaiming, as he looked at me, ‘ You 
bloody-faced traitor, you ccme home in your true 
colors. Take the bayonet out of the hole he put 
itin. Take it out, I tell you, till I put it into 
him.’ 

‘* At length, through loss of blood and fatigue, 
he became weak and quieted down, so that he 
fainted. This gave me some relief, when the good 
Dominie came in, to my great shame and mortifi- 
cation. He has always had a power over me more 
than any other man: not even the General him- 
self could command me as that man of peace can 
at this hour, when I come near him, His surprise 
gave way, at seeing me, to great indignation, and 
even reproaches at first, which cut me to the heart, 
Then he would mellow down to a kindness, which 
was worse to bear; so that I stood really between 
two fires, and durst not resent either side. 

***Q ye vile boy! Ye Absalom, rebelling 
against parent and country. O Gaby! Gaby! I 
am sure you did not find any ground for your sin- 





ful conduct in the good Heidelburg that I taught 
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Sit down there, like a good lad, and see if 
What is thy only comfort in life 


you. 
you can say it. 
and death ?’ 

‘« Just as I was beginning to reply, my brother 
gave a shriek that made us all start to our feet. 
‘Send him to the gallows, I’ll be hangman.’ ”’ 

‘¢*Hear you that, Gaby?’ said the Dominie, 
when the raving man had quieted down again. 
‘ That’s a voice calling upon God for judgment on 
your head ; your brother has spoken his last words, 
and: you hear them yet ringing in your ears.’ 

‘*It was true ; Petrus had sunk into the arms of 
death, and I stood there, as I thought, his mur- 
derer. I felt that it must be so, while the Dominie 
continued to pour out maledictions upon my poor 
head, till I sank on the floor. 

‘**Q Dominie! Dominie! have pity—have 
mercy on my poor misguided boy,’ was the cry of 
my mother. ‘My kind-hearted Petrus, my first- 
born, the image of his father gone, and none left 
to me now, but this my poor wanderer ;’ and here 


she fell into my arms, and cried only as a mother 
can. 

‘** Gaby,’ said the Dominie, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, ‘ you are too long here, unless you 


be seeking the gallows. As sure as there is a rope 
in Mark Snyder’s barn, if he catches you within 
the town of Sopus, you will have to swing for it. 
Up, and be off with you.’ 

** After that I met him, and told him all about 
you, and succeeded in interesting him in your 
affairs. So that you are here, and your friend 
away yonder.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘ he must have drunk 
deep into the spirit of his religion, when he can so 
help the outcast, and forgive such injuries as we 
put on his people. God grant that the time may 
yet arrive, when I may do something that will 
show I am still a man and a gentleman.’’ 

In this way the two went on slowly, till they 
reached the head of a narrow valley, up which the 
road ran, when they came suddenly upon Hoogen- 
huisen, still smoking and in ruins. 

** What !’’ exclaimed they, both at once, ‘‘ more 
misery from war.’’ 

**Q, God!’’ said Bertram, ‘this solitary case 
makes us feel more than if we walked through a 
sacked city. Domestic happiness in a single family 
we can understand, and feel a sympathy with. 
How many happy hours have been spent around 
that hearthstone !’’ 





** Yes,’’ said Gabriel, who was transported in 
grief. ‘*‘Happy hours indeed have been spent 
around the fireside of Martin Schuyler. I would 
not have believed, had I not seen it, that any one 
could be so cruel. as to level this home to the 
ground. Black ruins! ‘here is the kettle that 
old Anshela kept as bright as a button, half melted. 
The cellar always so well filled, now a chaos with 
charred barrels and broken pottery, and’’— 

Gabriel's heart was full at the sight ; and mount- 
ing up on the rock opposite, he sat down on a 
rock to indulge his grief, mingled as it was with 
burning tears of remorse—let us hope of repent- 
ance, in some degree. So long did he seem in- 
clined to sit, that Bertram found it necessary to 
remind him that the day was advancing, and he 
knew best how far they had to go, and what must 
be done. 

Gabriel said, ‘‘It is time we were gone; but 
these ruins tell us that Brandt and his crew, and I 
am ashamed to say our friends, are not far off, 
and are likely lurking about here. Both parties 
may now be within cry. Let us then,’’ said the 
guide, ‘‘ prepare ourselves for friend or foe.’’ 

With that they both proceeded up the Clove 
road, intending to cross at a point opposite to the 
falls of the Kauterskill, and there to lie in ambush 
till the appointed time for action came. Some- 
how, both the young men had a kind of presenti- 
ment that the centre of attraction was there. No 
doubt it arose from two ideas floating in their 
minds, Margaret’s well-known romantic spirit, and 
next the disposition of the Indian to seek some 
prominent scene in nature, as a mark for himself. 
To that celebrated place they now eagerly bent 
their steps. Here an occurrence took place which 
interrupted their progress, and but for their cour- 
age and experience would have put a stop to their 
expedition forever. 


CHAPTER XXIII. A PANTHER OR A CATAMOUNT. 


GABRIEL, sunk in reverie over the ruins of Hoo- 
genhuisen, left the responsibility of the sentry-box 
to his companion, whose senses were growing 
keener every moment to the sounds and new 
objects rising around him. He was sure that some 
wild animal must be in the neighborhood ; but not 
caring to disturb his guide, he merely felt more 
awake, and continued more watchful. The sounds 
were becoming louder and louder, till at last one 
fearful roar roused up Gabriel, who exclaimed as 
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he started to his feet: ‘‘A catamount! run for 
that rock.’’ And they both sprang to one that 
was near, and balanced on the hillside so nicely, 
that two men in earnest, with a stout oaken lever 
could have turned it over, and sent it rolling down 
the gorge into the stream. Tothis they both ran, 
and on the lower side entrenched themselves, 
waiting for their enemy, who who being above 
them on the hillside, came down upon them with 
tremendous fury. Their case seemed desperate, 
since all the advantage of superior position was on 
the side of the animal. Retreat was now impos- 
sible, and their fortress was insufficient should he 
choose to besiege them by merely keeping watch. 
But they were not men to yield without a struggle. 
Bertram had seen the real tiger slain, when there 
was a host against him. Gabriel was a hunter 


from his youth, but this was the first time he had 
met the catamount along with asingle companion. 

On the creature came, leaping from height to 
height, and evidently bent upon taking his next 
spring to the top of their defence, which bent 
over them slightly, and was only about five feet 
high on the upper side. 


‘‘ We must fire together,’’ said Bertram, ‘if we 
would make sure, and then spring up on the rock 
just as he leaps from it.’’ 

‘¢ Then captain, give him your shot in his burn- 
ing eyes, while I aim for his heart.”’ 

‘Have your knife ready,’’ was the quick an- 
swer of Bertram. 

‘«'Tighten your belt, captain,’’ said Gabe, as he 
drew up his own buckle one hole more, pulling 
his rough cap tight over his ears, and looking 
where he might take hold of the stones, in case he 
must spring to the top of the rock. The sailor 
was not behind in his preparations, and stood 
ready. 

In the meantime the animal watched his foes, 
lashing his tail from side to side. When, crouch- 
ing, he gave his threatened spring, landing fairly 
on the rock, where he received the contents of two 
pistols, which only made him more furious with 
pain. He gave a roar that was heard as high as 
the Dog’s Pool, where Angelica sat smoking her 
pipe, till she rose in her terror and mewed the 
wildcat’s mew that alarmed Elsie. 

The two skillful men had retreated to the two 
ends of the rock, so that their enemy’s attention 
was divided. Falling down gracefully on his 
haunches, he seemed to plan carefully his next 





attack, and Bertram appeared to be the object of 
it, for the faces of man and beast were within four 
feet of each other. 

‘*Keep close to the rock, and more to your 
right,’’ was the cry of the other man; ‘‘he will 
leap soon ; let it be as far down as possible.’? And 
the warning was scarcely given, when, with another 
roar, the spring sent the catamount down so far 
that by the time he recovered himself, the two 
men were on the upper side of the defence, wait- 
ing for their foe. The advantage was now all on 
their side, and the discomfited creature, as if 
ashamed, turned his head away a moment, half 
inclined to retreat. It was then that the bark of 
Rover from above attracted his notice, and roused 
him to his feet, evidently with the determination 
of renewing the attack, but with more caution, for 
taking a circuit, he moved up the side of the ravine, 
as if to regain his former vantage-ground. The 
two men were debating whether it would be best 
to allow him to come on to their rear ; and like all 
divided commands, the council might have proved 
fatal. 

‘* You may stand here if you please,’’ said Ga- 
briel ; ‘‘ but I am for that tree. I hate to have an 
enemy above me;’’ and with that he sprang up 
and sat on a branch which overhung the very rock 
on which his companion was ensconced. The 
animal came cautiously, when both fired, and their 
shots told; but, raging with pain, he sprang upon 
the rock, over which Bertram slid, but only to 
encounter his foe, which was in close quarters with 
him at once. Out came Bertram’s sharp knife, 
which played havoc with the beast; still the result 
might have been doubtful, had not Gabriel come 
down and finished the battle by a ball which he 
planted in the ear, so well given that the cata- 
mount turned himself on his side, and gave his 
last gasp. 

The two adventurers, wiping the sweat from 
their faces, mingled as it was with blood, sat down 
on the rock, surveying their fallen enemy with 
gratitude. 

‘*A panther,’’ said Bertram, at length, ‘‘ and 
nearly as large as the Bengal tiger we shot at 
Bombay, in the East, when there were fifty of us 
in at the death. What powerful limbs he has; 
and these horrible claws ; see where he has torn 
the flesh from my arm here.”’ 

‘‘Not a panther, sir, as you may see by these 
black rings on his tail. A catamount, if you 
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please ; but so far as the fierceness and the power 
of the creature goes, there is but little difference. 
The painter is sometimes seen in these mountains ; 
but of the difference, old Frederika Sax could 
discourse with you a whole day, and not be tired 
then.”’ 

‘*My poor carcass, Gabriel my boy, would, 
be quite as sore after the description as it is now. 
See how these holes bleed ; come, tear off a piece 
of my shirt here, and act the surgeon on me, lest I 
bleed to death.’’ 

This being done after the most approved hunter’s 
art, the busy Gabriel commenced immediately 
skinning the dead animal. ‘‘Of what use is it? 
for you cannot use the skin here, and you would 
not burden yourself by carrying it away,’’ asked 
Bertram. 

Gabriel replied coolly: ‘‘ You see, sir, it will 
serve two purposes, and more besides. It will 
prove good luck when we show these claws, and 
obtain bounty when we fetch those ears home. 
They are good money anywhere while fresh ; 
and the man who has killed a catamount, as that 
tail will show, is not to be despised on these 
mountains. He will respect himself, and others 


will respect him. 

These events took place within a few miles of 
the Dog Pool, where the three women in whom 
we are interested had their hiding-place; but in 
these wild regions, a thousand men moving singly 
through the thickets, would be like ships in a dense 
mist at sea, within hail of each other, but in 


ignorance of being near any one. A mile more 
to the wesward would have led the two men to the 
very spot on which their minds were bent. 

Weary and worn with the fatigue of their late 
contest, they sat down on the verge of the ravine, 
and commenced eating the fragments of their 
supplies, which Gabriel had carefully gathered up 
at the close of their morning meal in the barn, 
draining at the same time the last drop of Hollands 
from the square bottle. 

** Squeeze the sides of it,’’ said the humorous 
guide, as he saw his companion holding up the 
the vessel, so that the drops fell into his mouth. 
** There is more where that came from, though we 
are not likely to taste it till we earn it; and if my 
ears don’t betray me we shall have more work of 
of the same kind before an hour passes. Hark !’’ 

The attention of Bertram was called to what his 
guide was saying, when a roar went up through 





the Clove in the mountain, which chilled his blood 
and made him start to his feet as if he had been 
shot. 

‘*The mate of our dead enemy,’’ was the 
answer to his fears. ‘She had found him out, 
and the skin is not so warm as it was last winter. 
Well, it sounds mournful, and there is a sort of 
humanity in that scream.”’ 

‘* Tdeclare,’’ said the other, ‘‘ I wish that she 
could have found the living body rather than the 
dead carcass; sorrow, even in an animal, over- 
comes one. It is nature.’’ 

**Up,”’ said the eager Gabriel, ‘‘ for there she 
comes at full speed; let us to the top of the hili 
here, and have at least the advantage of high 
ground. Load as you run, and see that the 
priming be good. We will need all our wits.’’ 

Doing as he bade, he put Bertram up first ; and 
walking almost backward himself, he watched the 
shaking among the bushes, looking out at the 
same time for some point which might, in case of 
need, be a place of defence. The old rock was now 
in his mind, but for lack of that, he was resolving 
to climb the first tree which afforded a favorable 
harbor; and had communicated his plan to 
Bertram, when another roar told them that the 
creature was upon their wake. She had scented 
their track and was hastening toward them. 

‘* Spring to that pine-tree,’’ was the cry of 
Gabriel, and at the same time ‘he took to one 
close by. When nearly half way up they looked 
back with more security to the path up which they 
had come. Listening with great eagerness, their 
late experience told them that something was irri- 
tating the animal below them. She was giving 
forth low, dull growls. In a moment more the 
report of a well-loaded gun came up to them in 
full volume, accompanied by a yell which told 
that the ball had entered some vital part, though 
life was far from extinct. Before Bertram had 
time to speak a word, he saw that Gabriel had 
slipped down from his perch, and was already on 
his way to the scene of action ; and in duty bound 
he must of course follow his captain. Like all 
men accustomed to danger, the mere prospect of 
seeing fair play was enough to entice them to the 
place. 

When Gabriel arrived, he saw at a glance how 
matters stood: a single man was in close combat 
with an enraged animal ; and the beast had deci- 
dedly the best of it, for the man lay on his back and 
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was grasping the throat of the catamount, her 
tongue pressed from her mouth, discharging foam 
mixed with blood on the prostrate man’s face, 
blinding him completely. 

‘*Hold on,’’ cried Gabriel, the moment he 
came near; ‘‘hold on, and I will put my pistol 
to her ear.’’ 

‘* To her heart, to her heart,’’ shouted the man, 
‘¢ she will choke me with blood.”’ 

Quick as thought Bertram took the opposite 
side of Gabriel, and putting his pistol to her heart, 
while Gabriel applied his at nearly the same time, 
the great creature, with a scream almost human, 
fell over on her side. 

** Are you hurt ?’’ was the first question put to 
the rescued victim. Rising up, he shook -himself, 
as if he were not sure that he was the same man 
who had been lying under a catamount a minute 
before. 

**I do not feel any way injured,’’ was the answer 
of the man in the full mock dress of an Indian ; 
‘but I think I must be, after such a struggle. I 
forgot to thank you, gentlemen, for your timely 
help. My throat would have been in her vicious 
jaws but for you; for I could not have held 
out three minutes more.”’ 

All this time the stranger was panting for 
breath, and trying to stand on his feet. Bertram 
and Gabriel earnestly united in doing all they 
could to restore the rescued man to calmness and 
strength. The three sat down to survey their 
fallen foe and talk over the combat. 

‘*It appears to me,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ that not- 
withstanding your evident disguise, your voice and 
eyes are in my memory, like some old tune that I 
have heard snatches of in my young days. I am 
averse to asking your name at sucha time, bu 
our late battle has put us all three on one side.”’ 

‘And you might command me just now, since 
you are two to one.’’ 

‘*Any man,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘ who can alone 
fight a catamount is not to be despised even on 
on his back.’’ 

**T have recognized you from the first moment 
you came in sight,”’ said the stranger. ‘* You are 
Gabriel Smith, and my name is Teunis Roe.’’ 

‘**Ha!”’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ who could have thought 
it; and yet I might have known that the son of 
his father would be on the side of the king ; for I 
see that you are wearing one of his liveries.’’ 

This did not sound very agreeable to the other, 





but he merely replied, ‘‘ I have heard that Gabriel 
Smith had on the king’s livery for a year past ; how 
comes it that he has doffed it in these hills which 
are all under his Majesty’s power ?”’ 

‘* Reasons for all things, and you are the very 
man that can help in this matter, Teunis Roe; 
and as I knew you before to be honest, and now 
to be brave, I or we would ask of you a favor.’’ 

‘*You may command as a right, since I am 
indebted to you for my life.’’ 

It is easy to imagine the mutual surprise of all 
the three when the whole story was communicated. 
Bertram of course was the most astonished, the 
most enraptured, and the most affected with fear 
lest all their labor should be lost. 

‘So near and we cannot find them! Oh, if we 
had but a few days to ourselves, we could hunt 
them. One thing we should be thankful for: she 
has has escaped that villain Kiskataam.”’ 

‘*He is now hunting for them, and perhaps 
before you are aware of it he will be at your back, 
aiming his gun at your ear. It is time that we got 
under cover. I have seen the snake this morning 
already, and I have not been able to leave the 
camp once but he has been at my heels. Let us 
go up nearer to the Kauterskill Falls.”’ 

‘* Have you made up your mind as to the course 
you will take when the Indians are carrying off 
the prisoners,’’ said Gabriel to the mock Indian : 
‘*for you know we can claim to be on the same 
side with Brandt and carry off our prize in the 
teeth of Kiskataam ?”’ 

‘« That is if the man called Colonel Clifford do 
not succeed in putting in a stronger claim and’ 
have a stronger hand in it than two men like 
you, in the dress of the common colonists, are 
likely to have with the Mohawk.’’ 

‘*Colonel Clifford !’’ both called out at cnce. 
‘He here! then our case is hopeless, unless we 
can obtain her by force or stratagem; which do 
you suppose to be the most feasible ?”’ 

‘¢ When I met that fearful animal,’’ said Teunis, 
‘IT was on my way to consult a man of more 
wisdom than I have myself; though till this 
morning, I was better able to judge of hunting 
through these mountains than a stranger possibly 
could be ; but I now am at my wit’s end, and am 
willing to be led by any one in this matter. 
Perhaps I ought to have gone to him beforehand ; 
still it may not be too late.”’ 

‘Who is this person, Teunis, that you are now 
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about to counsel with, if I may ask, for if we are | dislikings, I am like a dog that has lost its scent, 
going to take the same work in hand, it will be | ready to be whistled off by any straggler on the 
proper that we act together, intelligently.”’ road that will call him master.’’ 

‘« Let me here,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘tell you candidly ‘* Unless you have confidence in the man, do 
that my life and happiness are alike bound up in| not go near him. Your plan is excellent, and for 
the deliverance of Elsie Schuyler, and if the young | your encouragement let me tell you,’”’ said Gabriel, 
lady be the same as I have seen, your interests are | ‘*that one of our party is down at the Dominie’s 
are mine ; and so far you must trust my word. I | at present, soliciting his advice and aid.”’ 
have a plan which was in my mind before we met. ‘*You mean a king’s man like yourself, in 
It can be carried out all the better by three. Hear | disguise ?’’ 
this and tell me your mind. The party on the ‘* Yes, the brother of the young lady, and he 
rock I believe are waiting for more prisoners | carries documents with him of such a kind as will 
whom they expect. Some say it is the Dominie of | insure his reception.”’ 

Kaatskill. My own notion is, that it is nobody ‘* And a warm reception it will be, as I ama 
else but your Lady Margaret; and to-morrow | living man. Your friend’s neck is not worth a 
there is to be a regular surrounding of the hills as | bushel of beans in Dominie Schuneman’s hands, 
far west as possible; now if I can get up a party | unless it be on the authority of General Washing- 
of surprise it will either send Brandt off, when | ton himself. It would not surprise me if he be 
Elsie will come out of her hiding-place, or it may | hanging like a scarecrow to the first tree he finds 
become a rescuing party, should they succeed in | outside of the church.’’ 

discovering the spot where I am quite sure she ‘*He would not dare to do such a thing in the 
keeps her charge.’’ king’s dominions, and in the face of the authority 

‘*And what did you wish from the friend | he carries.’ 
below ?’’ said the over-cautious Gabriel. ‘* My dear sir, you are an Englishman, and very 

‘*T wanted encouragement: for my judgment | loyal, no doubt ; but our Dominie has more power 
has become scattered. Between this false dress, | in his parish than all the kings in christendom; 
my father’s wishes and my own likings and | but come, we have not a moment’s time to lose.” 
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CHAPTER XXV.—A FRAGMENT OF THE OLD, OLD| of his winning smiles; and from that moment 
STORY. there was something sacred to Dym in the trust 

Dym was not without courage. The day after | reposed in her. She would prove herself worthy 
the wedding she set herself to take up her old du- | of it; if possible, she would redouble her loving 
ties again with a tolerable amount of determina- | services to his mother, content if,'on his return, he 
tion and steadiness. It was dull; but life was dull, ; would reward her with one of his approving looks. 
she said to herself, with a stoical shrug of the; Guy Chichester had acted wisely in commend- 
shoulders. She knew what Ingleside without Mr. | ing his mother to Dym’s care. Dym had always 
Chichester was; and, though she sorely and per- | been willing and affectionate, but her work had 
sistently missed him every hour of the day, she | lacked enthusiasm ;, Guy’s words had lent impetus 
resolutely banished all painful regrets, and bore to it. Mrs. Chichester soon felt the change in her 

| 





herself at least with outward cheerfulness. young companion. Dym never complained of 

Perhaps Humphrey’s unselfishness had taught her | weariness now; she read, and wrote, and stitched, 
something ; but it was certain Mr. Chichester’s | with laborious zeal ; she sang little Scotch ballads 
last words sunk deeply into her heart. ‘I leave| in the evening, or drew her low chair to Mrs. 
you a precious legacy,’ he said to her, with one | Chichester’s side and beguiled a tedious hour by 
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listening to stories of her friend’s girlhood ; she 
read Guy’s and Honor’s letters aloud over and 
over again, and kissed away the tears that some- 
times stole down the mother’s cheeks when any of 
their expressions of affection moved her more 
deeply than usual. 

Now and then her old restless fits would return ; 
but she never spoke of them; when the oppres- 
sion became too great, she would quietly steal out 
of the room, and, muffling herself in her old plaid 
shawl, go out into the garden and shrubberies with 
Kiddle-a-wink. Dym had begged hard that Kiddle- 
a-wink might be left with her, and Humphrey had 
willingly agreed. 

‘* Are you not afraid of taking cold? these spring 
evenings are very treacherous,’’ Mrs. Chichester 
said to her once, when the girl came in, fresh and 
bright, to take up her work again. 

*“©Oh, no; Kiddle-a-wink and I have had such 
a run,’’ answered Dym, ‘‘down to the church 
porch and back again, and we met Mr. Nethecote.’’ 

Dym was always meeting Mr. Nethecote. Hum- 
phrey seemed to know intuitively the time for her 
rambles. 

Mrs. Chichester smiled to herself, but she made 
no observation. 

Dym seized every leisure moment for going over 
to Woodside; there were always two or three 
afternoons in the week when Mrs. Chichester did 
not need her; and she began regularly to go over 
for an hour or two and give Rupert and Edgar 
their Latin lessons. 

The work was partly pleasure; but she had an 
odd feeling growing on her of late that it was 
better for her to be employed. A few verses by 
Carlyle she had read in some book haunted her, 
and she was ever repeating them: 

“ So here has been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Out of eternity 
This new day is born; 
Into eternity 
At night will return.” 

‘<This ‘blue day’ will bring nothing to me, 
but it may to others,’’ she got into the habit of 
saying when she woke in the morning. Many 
people would have thought it a beautiful life; 
plenty of books, plenty of sunshine, a little work, 
piles of clever letters to read and answer, the great 
garden blooming with roses and lilies, the sleek 








horses coming round every day at the same hour, 
the luxurious equipage, the dainty five-o’clock tea, 
Dorothy coming in to warn her mistress it was time 
to dress, the quiet dinner, the brilliantly-lighted 
drawing-room. ‘‘ Now read Guy’s letter over again, 
my dear.’” Mrs. Chichester would kiss the thin 
foreign paper, with the well-known characters 
traced on it; but she was growing more blind 
every day. It would not be too much to say that 
she and Dym lived in those letters; Dym could 
almost hear Mr. Chichester’s voice as she read those 
racy descriptions. 

What wonderful glimpses they opened to her of 
Continental life! Sometimes it was an old Belgian 
town, with grand churches and grass-grown streets, 
where they lingered for a day or two; now it was 
the blue Rhine, or some great city on the banks of 
the Danube. With the advanced summer Guy 
meant to make a détour into Switzerland, and so 
into the Italian Tyrol; there their wanderings 
must cease, Guy said, with some expressions of 
regret ; for, much as Honor wished to see Rome, 
she thought they ought to be home early in October. 
‘*Five months; it is a long time,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Chichester; ‘‘ but Guy was so bent on showing 
her all those places. How happy they seem, my 
dear! Now let us read Honor’s.’? Honor’s were 
always shorter than Guy’s; but they were beautiful 
womanly letters ; a sort of light seemed to reflect 
from them as Dym read—the pure radiance of a 
love that felt itself satisfied. Guy was evidently 
perfect in her eyes: Guy had taken such lovely 
old rooms, with a wooden balcony, looking over 
the river. Guy had stopped a day longer, be- 
cause one day she had been tired, and she had 
missed the picture-gallery. In every few lines it 
was, ‘* My wife;’’ ‘*My husband.”’ ‘All the 
artists are raving about my wife’s beauty,’’ wrote 
Guy. ‘One fellow, with a big yellow beard, has 
been praying me, with tears in his eyes, to let him 
paint her; he wants her fora ‘ Beatrice,’ I believe. 
I suppose I must let him doit. If he manages to 
make a good thing of it, I shall buy the picture 
myself. Fancy Honor, in a quaint green-velvet 
dress, ‘and her hair studded with stars.’’’ ‘* You 
must take this letter to Humphrey: he will like 
to see it,’’ said Mrs. Chichester, as Dym folded it 
up; ‘* you will be sure to see him to-morrow, when 
you go over to Woodside.”’ 

Dym checked a refractory speech that was rising 
to her lips. See him! was she not weary of see- 
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ing him? The fields between Ingleside and Nid- 
derdale Cottage were haunted by this big burly 
figure with the broad-brimmed hat. Dym would 
have escaped him over and over again, but for 
Kiddle-a-wink, who never failed to greet his friend 
with a loud bark. Humphrey caught Dym once 
trying toscale a hedge, only her white dress gleamed 
through and betrayed her. 

‘* Were you trying to run away from me ?”’ asked 
Humphrey, with his sad kind smile; but Dym was 
confused, and would not answer him. She hung 
down her head and walked by his side, and never 
once contradicted him. Humphrey certainly had 
the best of it that afternoon. 

I wonder what Dym would have done if any 
one had told her Humphrey Nethecote was to be 
her fate—whether she would have called out loudly 
against the injustice, the impossibility of it, and 
have resigned herself to it after all? Many young 
creatures have had to put up with rough protectors, 
without a tithe of Humphrey’s goodness, and have 
ended by becoming devoted wives. What was 
there about Dym that made this so impossible to 
her—that caused her to bridle and flush up at the 
least approach to tenderness on Humphrey’s part, 
and to invest her sweetness with a hundred thorny 


prickles ? 

Mrs. Chichester’s request was tantamount to a 
command, and there was therefore no reluctance 
in Dym’s manner the next day, when she saw Hum- 
phrey coming down the road to meet her; on the 
contrary, she hastened her own footsteps. 

But as she came up to him, after the first few 


minutes, her uneasiness returned. What was there 
about the fashion of the man that lcoked so 
altered? Humphrey was in the habit of wearing 
an old gray suit and leathern gaiters; the straw hat 
would be the worse for age, and brown with the 
sun: to-day his\clothes were new, and fitted him ; 
he had a white waistcoat and dark felt hat, and a 
jaunty little rose in his button-hole; he looked 
less angular ; the old rusty air had left him; he 
looked what he was, a gentleman farmer in good 
condition. His honest freckled face had quite a 
bashful glow on it as he came up with Dym. 

**T hardly knew you,’’ said Dym, dryly, as she 
handed him the letter. The new clothes, the rose, 
the picturesque slouched hat—what did it mean? 

** T will read it presently,’’ returned Humphrey, 
putting it in his pocket. ‘‘ Mrs. Chichester shall 
have it back this evening.’’ 





‘*It will not take long. I would rather take it 
back,’’ replied Dym, with a touch of her old con- 
tradiction. It was bad enough to have him the 
companion of all her walks, without his coming up 
to spoil theirevening. Dym was turning decidedly 
restive. 

‘*When do they come home, eh ?’’ he asked, 
wrinkling his light eyebrows at her, but putting 
the letter safely in his pocket all the same. Dym 
had not yet found out Humphrey could be obsti- 
nate too. 

‘* Not for six weeks. Let me see; it is August 
now—the summer seems as though it will never 
end,’’ exclaimed Dym, fractiously, as she shook 
out the folds of her light muslin dress, and with a 
discontented air smelt the roses Humphrey had 
brought her. 

Humphrey was always bringing her roses—great 
bunches of delicious creamy roses, with a back- 
ground of fern and heliotrope. As she scented 
their fragrance, she suddenly remembered sitting 
in the long narrow school-room at Lansdowne 
House, and Edith coming in and heaping her lap 
with these same roses. 

Humphrey looked a little anxious over the girl’s 
discontent and abrupt answers. 

‘*When they come back you will have to go 
away,’’ he said, with a touch of sorrow in his 
voice, which somehow moved her in spite of her 
humor. 

Yes, she will have to go away, she tells him, 
sadly enough now. There is no room for her then 
at Ingleside. Honor will take her place and work ; 
no one will want her—no one—no one. The tears 
start to the girl’s eyes as Humphrey takes her hand 
and makes her sit down on the little bench beside 
him. 

Oddly enough, it is the very bench where Honor 
and Guy sat that May afternoon. It is August now ; 
the gorse is as yellow as ever, but the heather is 
out, and the common is full of tender violet-bloom. 
The geese came up waddling as usual, stretching 
out their long white necks and yellow bills; up in 
the sky the lark is singing near a little white cloud. 

‘« My dear,’’ says Humphrey, with a break in his 
manly voice, for Dym’s words are very pathetic, 
‘somebody wants you—I want you.’’ 

Dym draws her hand away, a little startled. 

**You are very good,’’ she answers, with an 
effort, ‘‘I don’t deserve it.’’ She is conscious 
that her words are tame—that she has hardly an- 
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swered ; but what did he mean by saying that he 
wanted her? 

‘*Don’t go away from me,’’ says Humphrey, 
humbly, for in her odd confusion she is moving as 
far away as the bench will allow. ‘‘I have been 
wishing to speak to you all these months, and have 
never been able to summon up the courage. I 
want to tell you that you need not go away.”’ 

‘*T must go,’’ returned Dym, hurriedly. She 
was getting quite nervous now. Somehow her old 
friend was changed in his aspect this afternoon. 
It was not this sort of grave serious Humphrey she 
had teased. ‘‘I must go; there is no room for me 
at Ingleside. You do not know what you are 
talking about,’’ she went on, trying to pluck up a 
little spirit with which to answer him; but it was 
a miserable failure. 

** Yes, I do,’’ replied Humphrey, quite gravely, 
but speaking as gently as though to an infant, for 
he had no wish to frighten her. ‘‘ But there are 
houses besides Ingleside that will be glad to have 
you. Ian all alone, Dym; why should you not 
come to me?’’ 

‘* How—why—what do you mean ?”’ she asked, 
breathlessly ; even now she does not understand 


” 


him, and why—how dare he call her Dym? 
‘« There is only one, way in which you can come 


to me, dear. May I tell you what that is?” 

But Dym jumps up from the seat and covers her 
face with her hands: her cheeks are burning now. 

‘*No, no! Mr. Nethecote, why do you frighten 
me so? why are you so unlike yourself? You 
must not call me that. Oh, I am so unhappy!” 
But-Dym was trembling, so that she was obliged 
to let him draw her again to her seat. 

**Does it make you unhappy to know I love 
you ?’’ asked Humphrey, mournfully. *‘ It seems 
to me now that I have loved you ever since I raised 
my eyes and saw you peeping over the paper that 
day you came to Ingleside. I have gone on loving 
you every day since then, and it is not in my na- 
ture to leave off, I am afraid.”’ 

‘*Oh, please do!’’ Dym begged him. She was 
sobbing with agitation now. ‘‘ It seers so dread- 
ful, when I cannot—when you know I cannot—do 
it in return.’’ 

**Do what—love me ?”’ 

Dym nodded. 

‘* Tdid not expect it—don’t misunderstand me— 
how could you care much at first for such a rough 
fellow? But you say it makes you unhappy to go 





away. Will you’’—his voice almost giving way - 
with his earnestness—‘‘ won’t you trust me? won’t 
you let me take care of you? I would be content 
if you could only give mea very little, and let me 
love you.”’ 

‘* Please don’t, Mr. Nethecote.’’ The tears were 
fairly streaming down her face now. ‘The good, 
generous Humphrey! ‘* Oh, howsad, how dread- 
ful it all seems! I like you so much that it makes 
it all the harder; but indeed I must go away.’’ 

‘«The Cottage is empty,’’ he went on, in his 
simple way. ‘‘I am almost a rich man now; 
Providence has been pleased to bless me. Do say 
you will come to me, dear; you don’t half know 
how lonely it is, and how I am always thinking 
about you. ‘There is not a hair of your head that 
is not dear to me—a man’s love can be so strong.”’ 

But Dym only hid her face and cried. 

‘* Will you not try to like me a little?’ There 
was no help for it: he would have her answer. 

Dym gave him a childish pitiful look as she put 
her hands down. 

‘*Oh, I do like you very much, you are so good 
to me, Humphrey!’’ speaking his name for the 
first time. ‘‘I cannot bear to think that this has 
happened, and that you will cease to be my friend.”’ 

‘* My dear, I could not turn against you, what- 
ever happens. I wish I could,’’ he returned, with 
a faint smile. Poor Humphrey, how white his 
face had grown! 

‘* And you will be my friend still ?”’ 

** Without doubt.” 

‘* Ah, how kind you are! I wish I could have 
done this, but it would not be right. I would not 
love you in that way. I am not what you think; 
I am foolish and vain. I should not have pleased 
you.”” 

**You would have been good enough for me.’’ 
How the big faithful heart was laboring with its 
pain! but not even now could he make pretty 
speeches. Good enough! Were not her words 
perfection ? was she not pleasant to his eyes, the 
dearest, the sweetest? Something came up in 
Humphrey’s throat and choked him as Dym made 
her honest little protest; she had spoken it in all 
good faith and humility. A few weeks ago she had 
been wondering if any one would love her; and 
now this man had come, and was almost over- 
wielming her with his tenderness. Oh, how good 
he was! Why could she not love him? How 
could she make him understand that she was thrill- 
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ing with gratitude and sorrow, that his friendship 
was precious to her, and that she prayed never to 
lose it ? 

‘Forgive me; do not be angry with me; I can- 
not help myself or you,’’ she said, humbly stretch- 
ing out her hand to him. 

Humphrey pressed it gently, and laid it down. 
It would never be his—never—never ! 

‘* Why should I be-angry? A woman’s heart is 
not always to be won. I can’t promise to give up 
loving you, Dym, but at least I will not trouble 
you with my sadness. By and by, when I have 
got over this, it shall be as usual, and we will be 
friends,”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ she replied, eagerly. 

He had risen, and seemed waiting for her, and 
they walked silently on togethcr. How Dym’s 
head ached! how she longed to break the silence ! 
to bid him leave her alone to her own thoughts! 
but she could not muster courage to address him. 

Now and then she stole secret glances at the 
grave sad face; but Humphrey seemed lost in his 
sad thoughts. At the trysting-stile he suddenly 
stopped, and asked if she wished to go on alone. 

Dym timidly answered, ‘ Yes.”’ 

‘“*Then good-by, dear. I am hardly myself 
Try to 
I shall 


just now, and perhaps it will be better. 
forget all about this the next time we meet. 
be your old friend Humphrey. Will you remember 
that ?”’ 


And as Dym looked up in his face with sorrow- 
ful assent, he stooped down and kissed her brow as 
a brother might have done, and then, looking back 
with another kind smile,, went striding home 
through the fields. 

Dym had a very tender heart in spite of her 
faults, and it was nearly broken by Humphrey’s last 
kind smile. 

Mrs. Chichester wondered what ailed the girl 
that evening. 

Dym was quite speechless and distraught. 

After dinner Mrs. Chichester beckoned her to 

“take the low chair at her side; her fine woman’s 
instinct guided her to subtle conclusions. Dym’s 
voice had new startled tones in it; a little artful 
questioning, a few soothing caresses, and then it 
all came out, 

Dym could not keep her pain to herself—she 
wanted to know if she had been very wicked ; she 
put down her head on Mrs. Chichester’s lap, as 
though she were a veritable child, and told her tale 





in agitated whispers. She had wounded the no- 
blest heart—she should never be happy again. 
Humphrey loved her, and she could never be his 
wife—never—never ! 

**Is it very wicked of me?’’ cries poor Dym, 
laying her cheek against the kind hand; ‘‘ one 
cannot make oneself love. I never thought of this, 
and I have often been so cross and ill-tempered 
with him, and he has borne with it all. Oh, what 
shall I do? Ican never look him in the face 
again—never—I have made him so very, very un- 
happy.” 

Mrs. Chichester sighed, as she set herself to 
comfort the little culprit. Humphrey was an es- 
pecial favorite, and she thought he deserved a 
better fate. She had set her heart on seeing Dym 
installed in Nidderdale Cottage; it would be so 
pleasant to keep her near them; and, to do her 
justice, she believed that Humphrey would make 
her an excellent husband. 

It cost her something to relinquish her pet 
scheme. ‘Under these circumstances perhaps it 
would be better for her protégée to leave Birstwith 
altogether. Humphrey would never be cured of 
his hopeless attachment while Dym remained at 
Ingleside. [f only Dym was certain of her own 
mind! Mrs. Chichester was not quite so sure of 
it. She saw Dym was startled and repulsed by it 
now; but might she not bring herself to look upon 
it in a more sensible light? Humphrey’s good 
qualities would make themselves felt after a time. 
These young girls require management and sooth- 
ing, so Mrs. Chichester was not altogether sure of 
her uopelessness. 

But Dym must be comforted at any cost, and she 
hastened to assure her that she had not been very 
wicked. These things were not always to be helped. 
On the whole, she had behaved very well, and said 
all she ought to have said. 

‘«We must leave it now; of course it is a great 
pity, and I am very grieved for poor Humphrey ; 
but you must not make yourself ill with crying, 
my child; men have these troubles sometimes, and 
they always get over them. By and by Humphrey 
and you will be the best of friends.’’ But in this 
Mrs. Chichester lied to her own conviction; and 
Dym sorrowfully shook her head—she, on her part, 
did not think Humphrey would get over it. 

Poor Humphrey! His honest heart would only 
have cleaved to her the more if he had known the 
grief with which the girl bewailed her own hard- 
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ness of heart and his disappointment. To a true 
woman there can be nothing more sorrowful than 
to know that she had saddened some brave heart 
that had failed to win her love. The attachment 
may cause her some secret pride in the retrospect, 
but she will never boast of her conquests. 

Humphrey was too humble and sweet-tempered 
to rail over his evil fortune. After a time he bore 
his trouble with his old stoical fortitude ; good and 
ili had come to him, and he had accepted both 
with the same pious submission ; it was not his way 
to complain. In his and Honor’s veins there was 
a tinge of Scotch blood. His mother, Elspie 
Nethecote, was descended from the old Covenant- 
ers; among his ancestors were stern red-bearded 
Highlanders, who had fallen before the sword of 
Claverhouse, who were massacred in glens and 
wildernesses for adhering to the simple formulas of 
their national faith. In spite of his soft-hearted- 
ness and slow gentle ways, Humphrey at times 
proved himself worthy of the noble stock whence 
he had sprung. Life had taught endurance to both 
himand Honor. Though his heart was sore within 
him for many and many a long day, and his cheer- 
less hearth became more cheerless, he would have 
scorned to be crushed under his misfortune. 
** Happy or unhappy, we must do our duty,’’ was 
his and Honor’s motto; and nobly did Humphrey 
fulfill his. 

Early and late he worked as heretofore; there 
were fields to sow and harvests to reap, though the 
dark-eyed girl he loved would not come to him 
and make his home pleasant to him. Sometimes, 
as he looked round his richly-stocked garners, and 
saw himself adding acre to acre, and knew that he 
should die wifeless and childless, the sad thought 
would cross him, Of what good was it all, when 
none should come after him? True, Honor might 
have children, but they would not need his wealth. 
What should he do with the good things that came 
so freely at his bidding? And the answer seemed 
vague and distant enough. 

Humphrey meant to keep his word when he 
promised Dym that he should remain her friend. 
It would have been simply impossible to avoid her, 
even had such an intention ever formed itself in 
his mind ; he must have come upon her again and 
again in church, in the village, in the fields that 
must be crossed and recrossed at morning and even- 
ing. 

Dym went a long way round the road the next 





time she went to Woodside. She started and 
turned pale at every long shadow thrown over the 
sunny path. If she missed seeing Humphrey for 
the next few days, it was not because he intended 
to avoid her for his own sake—it was only his 
thoughtfulness that shielded her from a chance 
meeting till the wound had a little healed over, 
and he could say the ordinary friendly words that 
should set her at her ease. ‘‘ By and by, when I 
am old, the pain will die away,’’ he thought; 
‘when she is married, perhaps, and has children 
of her own, she will not be afraid of her old 
friend then.’? And then came into his simple 
mind a score of pleasant pictures, for all their 
background of sadness: how he would befriend 
her and them; how the one with the mother’s eye 
should be his favorite, and grow up upon his knee 
—should inherit the broad acres, perhaps, of Nid- 
derdale Farm ; he thought how proud he would be 
of them, and how he would be called Old Hum- 
phrey among them, and how she and her husband 
—‘‘and, whoever he might be, God bless him !’’ 
—thought Humphrey, should find in him the truest 
friend. 

Ah! peace with thee, honest Humphrey; the 
dream goes on, and the aching sadness goes on, 
and fresh troubles cloud the horizon, and stormy 
days are in store for thee and all thou lovest! Oh, 
when the heavens are black with clouds and dark- 
ness, and one gallant vessel founders on the rocks, 
I can see thee bravely taking thy part, and battling 
with conflicting elements; and I know that the 
dream will come true, and that thy battered bark 
shall come into fair haven at last ! 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘‘IN THE MIDST OF LIFE.”’ 

Dy turned quite white when she saw Humphrey 
next: he came into the drawing-room at Ingleside 
one evening when Dym was reading to Mrs. Chi- 
chester. 

‘‘T have brought the letter back,’’ said Hum- 
phrey, quietly. He did not stammer, or blunder 
over Mrs. Chichester’s footstooi in his usual luck- 
less fashion. He shook hands with Dym very 
gravely as he noted the whiteness. If it had been 
in his power, he would have saved her this awk- 
wardness. ‘* Have you been quite well, Miss El- 
liott ?’’ he asked presently, with his old kind smile. 
Humphrey was bearing himself quite bravely, while 
pale Dym was shrinking into her corner. 

‘* We have had another letter since then,’’ ob- 
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served Mrs. Chichester, with a sigh: she was very 
sorry for Humphrey, and Dym too, but her mind 
was full of other things. ‘‘I have had a great 
disappointment, Humphrey, but—but you must 
read it for yourself.’’ 

‘‘They are not coming home,’’ Humphrey ar- 
gues shrewdly, as he unfolds the letter; it is written 
from Salzburg, and is in Guy’s handwriting, but, 
as usual, there is a little note from Honor. 

Guy’s letters had always been perfect in his 
mother’s eyes, but this one was unusually loving, 
as though the writer wished to soften some great 
disappointment he felt he must inflict. ‘* My 
dearest mother knows we are longing to see her,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘and that no consideration but one 
could induce us to defer our return. Honor was 
dreaming of Ingleside last night; she is always 
talking of our home and you, and what we are to 
do when we are together again; we have both de- 
cided there is nothing like Old England after all; 
and I am afraid Honor is just a trifle homesick’”’ 
—a ‘‘For shame, Guy, with you!’’ scored under, 
in Honor’s large firm handwriting. —*‘ But, darling 
mother, there is a ‘but’ to all this. Dr. Guthrie 
(you may know his name in the London Directory) 
Honor has been ail- 


is staying at our hotel here. 
ing with acold lately, and I thought it best to con- 


sult him. He gave us his opinion, which coincides 
exactly with Dr. Grey’s—by the by, he speaks 
very highly of him; they were friends and fellow- 
students in the ‘auld lang syne’—they both say 
Honor’s chest was weakened by that illness of hers, 
and that an English winter would be very trying 
to her; however, he recommends us, by all means, 
to do Rome and Venice ex passant, and then to 
winter either at Nice or Mentone. I can assure 
you, dearest mother, we both looked very grave 
over this advicé. There can be no doubt as to 
what we ought todo; but it goes so hard with both 
of us to disappoint you; we had set our hearts on 
spending Christmas at Ingleside. You will be so 
dull without your children; and then there is the 
chance for that operation in February. If we do 
this, you will not see us till we have celebrated the 
anniversary of our wedding; for I could not bring 
my wife home till I knew the cold spring winds had 
died out of our valley.’ Honor’s letter, too, was 
full of anxious tenderness; the wife’s heart was 
evidently yearning for her husband’s home and the 
loving duties that awaited her. 

**T think this has come to teach us that our hap- 





piness is almost too perfect,’’ wrote Honor. ‘It 
does us good to have our wishes crossed just now, 
if only you were not to be included in our disap- 
pointment. Guy sighs, and says, ‘ Poor mother,’ 
and then scolds me because I echo the sigh; he 
will have it I am homesick, because I dream so 
often of dear beautiful Ingleside. But it is not 
my home? Keep our places warm for us, mother ; 
I wish I could put my arms round you, and kiss 
away the tears which I feel will come when you 
read our letters and know Guy is not coming back 
to you yet. Guy sends his love to Dym; tell her 
we shall both love her better for taking such care 
of you.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Chichester looks at Humphrey for 
comfort as he reads both letters slowly. ‘‘ Christ- 
mas without them; and I was beginning to get 
their rooms ready.’’ She sighs, and another heavy 
wrinkle crosses Humphrey’s brow. As he sits 
there, under the lamplight, Dym can see the light 
frizzy hair is streaked with gray, and so are the 
rough whiskers and beard; Dym wonders she has 
never noticed it before. She reddens as Humphrey 
raises his eyes and sees her looking at him; and 
Humphrey draws his hand nervously across his 
mouth. ‘It is best as it is,’’ he says, with a blunt 
attempt at consolation; ‘‘ The Duchess’s chest has 
not been too strong, of late years, and when two 
doctors agree we have a chance of getting at the 
truth. Depend upon it, the squire’s right, and it 
is no good fretting ourselves over what can’t be 
helped.’? Humphrey’s voice was a little husky 
over his philosophy. Mrs. Chichester shook her 
head as she detected it. 

‘* You always speak cheerfully, Humphrey; but 
you know the winter will be long to you as well 
as to me.”’ 

*¢ Madam will have her say,’’ replies poor Hum- 
phrey, with a smile at Dym; but somehow Dym 
is not ready for it, and meets it very gravely. She 
breathes more freely when Humphrey gives her his 
hand and goes away. She shuts herself up in her 
room for a long time afterwards, but Mrs. Chi- 
chester wisely forbears all inquiries. Dym cannot 
look at her friend yet with sorrow; his gray haits, 
the coldness of his hand, and those slow gentle 
smiles of his, are continually before her. Nothing 
comforted her so much as 2 long letter from Will, 
when he heard of her trouble. Will said nothing 
about his disappointment at the news; he did not 
even reproach her with her strange blindness, or 
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say a single word as to Humphrey’s virtues. He 
saw the girl’s tender heart was bruised by the pain 
she had inflicted, and, like Mrs. Chichester, he 
strove to comfort. 

‘* Be always my honest tender-hearted Dym, and 
tell me all that troubles you,’’ he wrote. ‘I 
liked your letter, dear; it made me feel proud of 
my sister as I read it. I think it is noble and really 
womanly to feel as you are feeling; I would not 
have my child a whit less humble and child-llke. 
All is as it should be; now you must try to forget 
it. Put away from you every thought, except that 
you have a very good and faithful friend. Ido 
not like that expression, ‘When I think of Hum- 
phrey I feel as though I should never be happy 
again.’ My dear, the good God never meant us 
to bear other people’s burdens in that way. Leave 
Nethecote to do his part and battle through his 
disappointment; and remember it is a real duty 
now as heretofore to ‘cultivate cheerfulness.’ ’’ 

Dym used to read out bits of Will’s letters to 
Mrs, Chichester. Mrs. Chichester used to say 
they were as fine as some of St. Francis de Sales’s. 
Both women had lately elevated the pious Bishop 
of Geneva to be their favorite saint. ‘‘ He is so 
cheerful, my dear,’’ Mrs. Chichester would say. 
Poor lady! what with her blindness and the long 
lonely winter that was approaching, she had much 
ado to preserve her cheerfulness, especially as she 
had such an unreasonable dread of the operation 
which every day became more inevitable. 

The mischief had been slowly working for years. 
It was wonderful how long she had contrived to 
deceive her son. Dorothy used to read to her 
mistress before Miss Elliott came. Dym’s refined 
voice and clear modulations were a perfect treat 
after Dorothy’s high-pitched rasping tones. Most 
of the household were conversant with their mis- 
tress’s misfortune long before it became a subject 
of conversation at the vicarage. ‘‘ You know now 
why Miss Elliott came,’’ observed the vicar, a 
little reprovingly. Katherine shrugged her shoul- 
ders; it was a habit of hers to find fault with most 
of Aunt Constance’s sayings and doings. ‘*I call 
it flying in the face of Providence, going about 
alone as she does,’’ she replied, severely. ‘‘ She 
actually wanted me not to send Kenneth up to the 
house with her the other afternoon—was sure she 
could find her way alone; and when I asked where 
Miss Elliott was, I found she was over at Wood- 
side, as usual, teaching those boys; as though Guy 





gives her a hundred a year to teach Rupert Grey 
Latin. I call it downright robbery and neglect,’ 
finished that lady, in her most virtuous tones. 

‘*T don’t think you ever will approve of works 
of supererogation, Kitty,’’ returned her husband, 
sleepily: ‘‘if any one but Miss Elliott had done it 
we should have heard a different version. How 
you two women hate each other!’’ And the vicar 
lounged off to his study and his sermon, thinking 
what a pity it was Katherine had such strong pre- 
judices, and had taken such a dislike to that nice 
pretty Miss Elliott. 

In November Mrs. Chichester took Dym up to 
London with her; and they stayed for a long time 
at Lansdowne House. Dym sat in the long nar- 
row school-room again, and made friends with Mrs. 
Vivian’s successor, and once, by special favor, 
spent an hour alone in her old garret. Anna 
Freiligrath, the young German governess, fcund 
her curled up there among her boxes, and staring 
with dim eyes over the strip of gray sky and the 
tall white shining roof, behind which a dull red 
sun was sinking. 

** Ach Himmel, liebe Freunde, thou wilt be starved 
with cold,’’ cried the warm-hearted Anna, as she 
rubbed Dym’s blue little hands. She was an hon- 
est, good-natured girl, and was always ready to 
tutoyer and otherwise pet Miss Elliott. 

Dym struck up an alliance with the sturdy little 
German. Anna’s flaxen plaits, her round blue 
eyes, her pale freckled face, were a great contrast 
to Dym’s dark eyes and graceful little figure. 
Anna’s voluble tones, a little guttural, the gray 
stocking, bristling with needles, always produced 
from her pocket, her long stories about her broth- 
ers Albrecht and Rudolph in the Prussian army, 
and her anxiety that Dym should know they were 
Von Freiligrath, were highly amusing to Dym. 
When Mrs. Chichester could spare her, she always 
joined Edith and Fraulein von Freiligrath at their 
tea. To-night a bright little fire burned in the 
grate, a kettle gossiped on the hob, the round table 
was dressed with cake and preserves; Caroline, in 
her blue ribbons, hovered near. ‘Shall we light 
the candles, Fraulein? Oh, here is Miss Elliott, 
dear Miss Elliott !’’ cried Edith, joyfully, spring- 
ing toher friend. ‘* Do you know ‘ Lamentation’ 
has kittens, and I am going to call one of them 
‘Joy,’ and another ‘Snowball’? Don’t you wish 
Cousin Guy were here to choose the names ?” 

“Hush, chatterbox, and come to tea,’’ says 
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Anna, holding up an admonishing finger. ‘‘Meine 
gute Catherine, place the chair for Miss Elliott 
near the fire; she is starved with cold, and Iooks 
as though she had seen ghosts.’” And Anna pours 
out tea, and knits and prattles in a cosy fashion; 
and the flaxen plaits shine in the firelight. 

Has she seen ghosts? What kindly spirit looks out 
of those glowing flames that are leaping and crack- 
ling over the logs? Humphrey’s sad eyes are looking 
at her! No, it is years ago; she is sitting in 
Anna’s place; she is a friendless governess, with- 
out a creature to love her but Will; some one with 
broad shoulders is lolling against the fireplace; a 
brown face, with rough tawny beard, looks round 
at her. ‘* Ah, are you there,, my little friend ?’’ 

**T am only spinning in the moonlight,’’ breaks 
in Dym, quaintly. ‘* What tale is it to be to-night, 
Edith?’ Edith clamors for ‘‘ Undine.’’ Frau- 
lein tells it charmingly, and the child listens 
breathlessly to the pranks of Kiihlehorn. ‘* Poor 
Undine! it was better to be without one’s soul 
than to suffer as she did,’’ says Dym, with a sort 
of shudder, when Anna had finished. 

‘* Not so, dear heart,’’ returned the little Ger- 
man, piously; ‘‘for so there would be no future 


for the Undine with her beloved after she had wept 
him to death, and the tale would lose its moral.’’ 
‘* But she is very unhappy in her crystal palaces,”’ 


says Edith, sighing. ‘It is a sad story. I like 
the part about the dwarfs pelting each other with 
gold-dust best.’’ 

Anna promises a more cheerful story next even- 
ing, and hums a plaintive little tune, as her needles 
cast off row after row. Dym knows the words 
that belong to it; they are Goethe’s: 

“Kennest Du das Land wo die Citronen bliih’n 

Im dunkeln Laub—die Gold-orangen gliih’n—” 
Anna misses the intermediate lines, and finishes 
with a sort of mellow hum— 

« Dahin—dahin, 

Mécht’ ich Mit der O mein Geliebter ziehn.” , 
and Dym remembers it as one of the songs Honor 
used to sing in the old house at Kensington. 

Dym saw Colonel Delaire riding in the Park 
once, and he reined up his horses when he saw the 
Tressilian liveries; he gave Dym a very cordial 
smile. 

‘**T am glad you have got over your accident so 
well, Miss Elliott. Beatrix ought to have been 
over to Lansdowne House this week, Mrs. Tressilian, 
but she has been so busy with those tableaux—she 





and Adelaide Beauchamp seem to have time for 
nothing else—though I am bound to say Miss 
Beauchamp is the more sensible of the two.’’ 

‘* What a pity her wedding is put off on account 
of Colonel Lintot’s death, Frank !’’ observed Mrs. 
Tressilian, languidly. ‘‘ George seems a nice steady 
fellow, though he has round shoulders and stoops 
so dreadfully. I think Adelaide might have done 
better, though she is no beauty, and seems to fancy 
no one but George. Well, give my love to Trichy; 
it is a great pity she is always too busy to come and 
see her mother.’’ 

As Mrs. Tressilian delivers herself of this un- 
usually long speech, she sinks back exhausted on 
the cushion, and Colonel Delaire canters off. As 
he lifts his hat, Dym sees he is getting very bald, 
and his face has the same pale harassed look it 
wore at Ingleside last Christmas. People say the 
beautiful Mrs. Delaire has a temper, and does not 
always show herself very submissive to her husband. 

Dym had the good fortune to see a great deal of 
Will. Mrs. Chichester would send her off to 
spend long days with him. Dym always found 
him busy and cheerful, but looking thin and with 
a cough,and not always able to hide from her anxious 
eyes that his strength was not equal to his work. 

That visit to London did her great good, and 
partly for her sake, and because her blindness made 
her shrink from the long winter and the emptiness 
of Ingleside, Mrs. Chichester made her sister 
promise to spend Christmas with her. 

Dym was very glad to have Edith again, and to 
see more of Fraulein von Freiligrath. Mrs. For- 
tescue always cut off the ridiculous ‘‘ Von;’’. she 
called it ‘‘such nonsense in a governess who has 
to earn her bread ;’’ but, on the whole, she was far 
more gracious to Anna than she had been to Dym. 

‘* Mein Liebe, she trains after one like a great 
white serpent,’’ Anna remarked, confidentially, 
when they returned one snowy winter’s night from 
the vicarage, where the young people of the 
neighborhood had been invited to play charades 
and forfeits. Humphrey had been there, and 
Anna had distinguished him with a great deal of 
artless favor; he was like Albrecht, only both 
Albrecht and Rudolph had great big sandy mous- 
taches. He had a great benevolent heart, Anna 
was sure; and he had an empty niche in it for 
some one. ‘‘O thou little Marmorbild,”’ cries 
Anna, embracing Dym, ‘‘this great distinguished 
farmer loves thee, and thou carest for him not that 
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—nothing,’’ snapping her little plump fingers— 
“¢ forsooth, because he has rough looks and a gruff 
voice. Go, you are a cold-hearted girl; youdo not 
deserve to be betrothed.’’ Either Anna’s eyes 
were shrewd as well as round, or Humphrey could 
not quite control his looks. 

Dym was very glad to bave Anna as companion 
in her walks to Woodside; it saved her a good 
deal of awkward embarrassment. Those walks 
were drawing to an end, however. Before the 
snow quite died off from the high land about 
Birstwith, gentle Esther Grey laid down the bur- 
den of her sufferings, and Dr. Grey was a widower. 

Dr. Grey bore his heavy loss with fortitude, but 
it aged him. People said the Doctor would never 
be the man he was again. Friends rallied round 
him in his trouble, and an unmarried cousin offered 
to keep house for him and his children: there was 
nothing for him but to accept it. Dym was there 
when she arrived. She was of French extraction, 
Dr. Grey told her; had lived in Rouen most of 
her life, and was therefore unknown to her English 
relations ; he heard that she was a most exemplary 
creature,.and had tended her mother lovingly to 
her death. Her name was Bergamotte—Louise 
Adrienne Bergamotte—and she had a little income 
of her own, sufficient to maintain herself. 

‘* Louise was a pretty girl once, before she went 
over, but I do not know what she is like now. I 
only know she has given up her home and all her 
little belongings to do me and my children a 
kindness.”’ 

Dym comes away presently, quite contented. 
She and Mrs. Chichester are to go up to London 
the next day for the dreaded operation. When 
shé comes again, she finds Cousin Louise ruling the 
little household very happily. The children love 
her. Dr. Grey respects and confides in her. 
She is only a lean little shriveled woman, with 
prominent teeth, with a shrill voice; yet Dr. 
Grey blesses the day when Cousin Louise came 
to his motherless children. 

If it had not been for the cause, Dym would not 
have been sorry to find herself back at Lansdowne 
House again, and in the society of the friendly 
Anna. It was the end of February; the worst of 
the winter was over. Dym carried the first snow- 
drop in to Mrs. Chichester on the morning they 
started for London. 

It was with intense thankfulness that Dym wrote 
to Mr. Chichester a few days afterwards, announc- 
ing that the dreaded operation had turaed out a 
very simple affair after all; both eyes had been suc- 





cessfully couched, and Mrs. Chichester now lay in 
her darkened room, exhausted and thankful, and 
dictating ail sorts of loving messages to her son 
and Honor. A heap of soft pink and white wool 
lay on the couch beside her. Dym was always 
picking up stitches and rectifying rows now. 

‘*If we work hard, do you think it will be in 
time ?’’ whispered Mrs. Chichester ; she was for- 
ever holding endless confidences with her young 
companion on the comparative merits of fringe or 
tassels ; all the news of the three kingdoms would 
not have interested the placid woman half as much 
as the soft ribs of the quilt that were forming 
under her skillful fingers. And why? Because a 
wonderful secret was mixed up in those skeins and 
balls of wool! 

The little quilt lay ready and finished in the 
Blue Room at Ingleside long before the news came, 
which Mrs. Chichester was able to read for herself. 

‘Oh, my dear, come here. Is he not happy? 
Dear, dear Honor!’’ And as Mrs. Chichester 
held out her son’s letter to Dym, tears of gladness 
coursed down the mother’s cheeks. 

‘‘Darling mother, thank God for us!’’ wrote 
Guy. ‘‘ To-day they-placed our little girl in my 
arms—such a tiny girl, with Honor’s eyes. Ihave 
just kissed both mother and daughter. Honor 
would not rest till I laid her baby in her arms. I 
wish you could see my darlings together—they 
both look so happy. Honor sends her dear love ; 
I will not let her excite herself by delivering a 
longer message.’’ 

‘*Is he not happy !’’ exclaimed the poor mother, 
again. ‘*Neither he nor Honor seems disap- 
pointed that it is a girl, Guy’s little daughter! 
Well, fetch me my desk, my dear. I must write to 
him myself, and to Honor too.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester’s cup of happiness seemed liter- 
ally brimming over; the good news fully repaid 
her for the inevitable delay. It was the middle of 
April now, and Honor could not travel till the end 
of May. Guy wrote with some regret, a few days 
afterwards, that the little one was so frail that 
they thought it better to have her baptized by the 
English chaplain there. There was no time to 
write severally to the sponsors, but Honor wished 
her brother and Mrs. Chichester and Dym to 
stand by for the child—Humphrey was to tele- 
graph their answer—and the doctor and his wife 
had promised to act as proxies. Dym was greatly 
moved when she heard Guy’s message. To stand 
sponsor to his and Honor’s child—to be thought 
worthy of such a privilege! For a little while she 
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was almost too overcome to signify her assent. 
How strange that Humphrey was to stand with 
her! ‘* Tell him there is nothing I would not do 
for you and him,’’ she wrote, in the fullness of her 
heart, to Honor. 

Guy had told them that Honor’s favorite name 
was Florence. Florence Honor Chichester was to 
be the little maiden’s name. Guy wrote a touch- 
ing account of the whole affair. The service was 
held in the room adjoining Honor’s, so that the 
mother might join in the prayers and thanks- 
givings. In defiance of all usages, Guy had ia- 
sisted on holding his little daughter himself, and 
had only given her up when obliged to do so. 
She had cried when the clergyman touched her, 
but had been quite quiet and good when she was 
in her father’s arms again, and lay cooing and 
opening her eyes, ‘‘ just like gray flowers when the 
sun throws a shadow over them,’’ wrote Mr. Chi- 
chester. 

‘*T hope they don’t let her do too much,”’ sighed 
Mrs. Chichester; and Dr. Grey, when he heard of 
it, hoped so too. 

A few days after the receipt of the last letter, 
Dym was sitting one evening reading to Mrs. Chi- 
chester. May had set in unusually cold and wet 
—a compound of March winds and April showers; 
this day in particular had been cold and gusty. 
The valley was full of driving rain, a vaporous 
gloom clung to the hills, the fields were steaming, 
a wet glistening of sunbeams had alternated for a 
short time at sunset, but the clouds had closed in 
heavily again, and the steaminess and the rain pre- 
vailed. 

Mrs. Chichester shivered as Dym put down the 
book. . 

‘*Ring for lights, my dear, and tell Stewart to 
bring another log. It makes one dreary to hear 
nothing but the rain beating on the terrace. Just 
now I fancied I heard footsteps outside the window; 
it must have been my fancy.’’ 

‘*Of course it was,’’ replied Dym, cheerfully. 
*€No one but Mr. Chichester ever goes round to 
the cohservatory-door, and we should have heard 
the great door open if it had been a visitor: the 
idea of any visitor coming on such a night !”’ 

‘Yes, it must have been my fancy,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Chichester, thoughtfully. ‘‘I think the wet 
weather makes me nervous; everything makes me 
that to-day. I could almost have believed it was 
Humphrey coming up the terrace, the footsteps 
sounded so like his.”’ 





**T will ask Stewart to close the shutters, and 
then we shall lose that dreary patter-patter. Why, 
I could almost believe I heard it myself,’’ laughed 
Dym ; but she was neverthelees glad when Stewart 
appeared with the tall silver candlesticks. 

‘*T think Phyllis wants you, miss,’’ said Stewart 
pointing over his shoulder to the hall. Was Dym 
getting fanciful too, or was the lad’s ruddy face a 
little pale? ‘**‘ Phyllis wants you particular, miss,’’ 
stammered Stewart, putting down the candlesticks 
awkwardly enough. 

‘*Take care; you are dropping the wax. Why 
can’t Phyllis come to me here, if she wants me ?”’ 

‘* You had better go to her, my dear,’’ observed 
Mrs. Chichester, shivering, and drawing her shawl 
close round her; ‘‘ and shut the door ; there seems 
such a draught outside.”’ 

Dym found herse!f in a perfect whirlwind when 
she left the drawing-room ; and no wonder, for the 
conservatory-door was open, after all. Dym had 
half a mind to call Stewart, only she was ashamed 
of her fears, 

‘*Where are you, Phyllis?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Why don’t you shut that door, somebody ?”’ 

“*It is only I,’’ returned Humphrey’s voice, out- 
side. ‘* Wait in the conservatory a moment, please ; 
I will be with you directly.’ 

It was very mysterious, but Dym did as she was 
told nevertheless, and a moment afterwards Hum- 
phrey made his appearance. 

‘*T was only speaking to Miles,’’ he said ;’’ you 
were so long in coming, my dear. Did not Stewart 
tell you ?”’ 

‘* Stewart told me Phyllis wanted me. What— 
what is the matter, Humphrey ?’’ faltered Dym, 
growing suddenly pale over her words. Hum- 
phrey’s clothes were dripping with water, the rain- 
drops hung on his whiskers and beard, his face had 
a white ashen look on*it, and his lip trembled 
strangely. ‘‘Oh, Humphrey, I see it in your face 
—something dreadful has happened! Tell me 
quick, Humphrey, dear Humphrey,’’ catching 
hold of his arm and speaking in a frightened 
voice. ‘‘ You have heard something—Mr. Chi- 
chester— Honor—who = 

A shudder seemed to shake Humphrey from head 
to foot, and for a moment he held the little hands 
so tightly that Dym could have screamed with 
agony. 

‘*Give me a moment,”’ he gasped. ‘It is true. 
They told me so, for I could not read it for myself 
—Honor is dead !”’ 
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Van Braght’s 
Martyr’s Mirror. 
—In the MonTHLY 
for March, 1876, p. 
226, Mr. Turner, 
whose address we 
have not at hand, 
inquired “ Where 
can I procure and 
what shall I have 
to pay for a copy 
of Van _ Braght’s 
“ Martyr’s Mirror ?’” 
In reply, Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, Esq., 
| of this city writes: 
“Tf the inquirer 
will come or write 
to me, I can put 
him in the way of 
procuring one.”? — 
: Address 209 South 
INTERIOR OF FANEUIL HALL TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. Sixth St., Phila. 




















Faneuil Hall.—In the November number of the MonTHLY, in the 
twenty-second of his capital papers on “The Historic Buildings of 
America,” Dr. Lossing gave a most readable and valuable sketch of old 
Faneuil Hall, which was illustrated with an excellent large engraving, 
and a small one giving different views of the exterior; I enclose a good 
view of the interior as it appeared a quarter of a century ago, which may 
prove worth engraving for a place in the department of NoTEs AND 
QUERIES. THomas W. SMALLEY. 


REMARK.—Onur correspondent probably was not aware that the picture 
he sends appeared in the American Historical Record, December, 1873, 
accompanied by a brief article on the wonderful Boston Tea Party of a 
century ago. But the engraving is excellent, and to very many of our 
present readers it will be new; hence, we republish it as a farther illus- 
tration of the paper alluded to by Mr. Smalley.—EpiTor. 


George Washington Parke Custis.—In the February issue of the 
MonTHLY, Dr. Lossing speaks of Washington's adopted son, in correct- 
ing a mistake of Mr. A. E. Lancaster in the preceding number. This 
called to my mind a short article by the Doctor in the American His- 
torical Record of July, 1872, in which he gives a concise sketch of that 
remarkable man—remarkable not only because of his peculiar relation to 
Washington, but also by reason of his own peculiar gifts and graces. The 
writer of this frequently dined and supped with him a few months before 
his death, and has a warm recollection of his genial hospitality and no less 


of his winsome conversational manner. The monument over his remains 


is singularly suggestive in its modest simplicity of one of the most striking a 
characteristics of him whose virtues it commemorates. Cannot the Editor { ) oN 
of the MONTHLY induce one of its excellent contributors to furnish a NL 
sketch of Mr. Custis? Doubtless it would oblige others besides 


JAMEs R. HUNTER. Monument To G. W. P. Custis. 
VoL. VIII.—15 
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Archbishop Carroll, and Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton.—Our friend, Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G., of this city, 
has most remarkable success in finding rare and valuable 
manuscripts and prints connected with men of note in our 
country’s early days. He has consequently a perfect mine 
of such treasures, and, as our readers have no doubt judged 
from the many gems we have given from his collection, he is 
ever generously willing to afford others opportunities to enjoy 
any of his good things. We give below two capital speci- 
mens, a manuscript and a print, from Mr. Davis’s collection. 

Some time since Mr. Davis heard that a very old house 
was about to be demolished, and, from what he knew of its 
past occupants, he thought there might be some valuable 
“rubbish ”’ in its attic or some of its huge closets. He went 
thither, on an exploration intent, and on the stairs met an 
old-rag-and-paper man with a well-filled bag. | Accosting 
him, Mr. D. learned that the bag was full of “ old rubbish,” 
which the old “ collector” had gathered “ lying around up- 
stairs.’ The bag was forthwith emptied upon the floor of one 
of the rooms, and Mr, D. was not surprised to find a goodly 
number of treasures; having secured these, he permitted 
the old man to rebag the rest and depart. Among these 
treasures were an old manuscript sketch of Archbishop Car- 
roll and a copy of the United States Catholic Miscellany, of 
November 24, 1832, containing a notice of the death of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, with the action of the mayor 
and councils of Baltimore. We deem both worthy of a place 
in these NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The manuscript was undoubtedly written for one of our 
Philadelphia papers, upon the arrival of the news of the 
Archbishop’s death, which occurred in Baltimore on the 3d 
of I cember, 1815: 

“ Arch-Bishop Carroll was born at Upper-Marlborough in 
the State of Maryland in the year 1735, and was sent 
at the age of ten or twelve years to a grammar-school at Bo- 
hemia. Even at this early period he gave striking presages 
of his future worth & eminence, by the mildness & innocence 
of his manners, his docility & assiduity. 

From this school he was sent to the College of St. Omers 
in France, where, after going through the studies of that cele- 
brated institution with the most distinguished success & hon- 
ors, he was transfered to the College of Liege; & was there 
ordained a priest: and after surrndering his patrimonial es- 
tate to his brother, became a member of the Society‘ of Jesus. 
Upon the dissolution of that society he acted as the secretary 
of the dispersed fathers, in their remonstrances with the court 
of France respecting the temporal interests of the abolished 
order. For this station he was peculiarly qualified as well by 
his distinguished learning & talents, as by the remarkable 
purity & elegance of his style, in the French as well as Latin 
languages. 

He then went to England & was selected by the late Lord 
Stourton (a Catholic nobleman) to accompany his son, the 
present Lord Stourton, as his preceptor & governour, on the 
tour of Europe. During this tour he wrote a concise and 
interesting history of England, for the use of his pupil—still 
preserved in manuscript. He also kept a journal of his tra- 
vels, which strikingly displays that good sense, sound judg- 
ment, & enlightened intelligence which ever distinguished 
him, 





Upon his return to England he resided for some time in 
the family of Lord Arundel (another Catholic nobleman) ; 
but upon the approach of the revolutionary war he withstood 
the earnest & pressing solicitations of his noble & beneficent 
patrons, & came back tc his native country. 

Shortly after his return, at the request of the American 
Congress, he accompanied Dr. Franklin, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton (his relation & friend), & the late Judge Chase, 
on a political mission to Canada. And throughout the 
arduous & hazardous conflict which ensued, he remained 
fervently attached to the cause of his Country. 

He did not at any time, however, neglect his clerical du- 
ties, the primary object of his care and solicitude. Upon his 
arrival in his native country he lost no time in taking upon 
himself the laborious care of the General Catholic Congre- 
gations, widely separated from each other, where his memory 
is cherished with the most enthusiastic affection. 

He also found time, notwithstanding his numerous avoca- 
tions, to write an able & masterly vindication of the Catholic 
faith, in reply to an address of the Rev. C. Wharton, who 
had abandoned it, & become a member of the Church of 
England. 

Sometime after the establishment of our indepéndence, the 
Catholic body in this country (before that time subject to a 
spiritual hierarchy in England) solicited the pope to erect the 
United States into an episcopal see; and the subject of this 
memoir was nominated to the Sovereign pontiff as the Bishop. 
There was no hesitation on the part of the pope,—to whom 
his character and talents were well known,—in confirming 
the nomination. At a later, and recent period, at the solici- 
tation of the Catholic clergy of his diocese, he was raised to 
the dignity of Arch-Bishop. 

In the exercise of his sacred functions he displayed a 
spirit of conciliation, mildness, and Christian humility which 
greatly endeared him to those under his charge. 

His manners & deportment in private life were a model of 
the clerical character ;—dignified yet simple, pious but not 
austere. This secured him the affectionate attachment of 
his friends—and the respect of a//. 

In him religion assumed its most attractive & venerable 
form. And his character conciliated for the body over which 
he presided respect and consideration from the liberal, the 
enlightened & the virtuous of all ranks & denominations :— 
for they saw that his life accorded with the benign doctrines 
of that religion which he professed. 

The members of his own church—to whom he was in 
truth a guide & a father—who daily witnessed the kindness, 
the beneficence, and the tenderness of his heart—who in the 
purity of his doctrines & precepts saw the purity of his own 
unsullied character—who saw him on his death bed, with 
the meekness, the patience, & and the cheerfulness, of a 
saint & a martyr, view the sure & rapid approaches of his 
own dissolution; concerned not for himself, but anxious only 
for the welfare of those whom he was so soon to leave— 
will long remember him with the most profound, heart-felt 
grief, gratitude, and veneration. 


He taught us how to live,—and oh too high 
The price for knowledge—‘aught us how to die. 


Death, the terrors of which he had so often dispelled from 
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the minds of others, had no power to disturb his serene and 
tranquil soul. 

But long will his bereaved and disconsolate flock mourn the 
loss of him, who was the succour and support of the wretched ; 
—who when this world could afford them nothing on which 
to lean, turned to him for consolation, as their spiritual 
father. 

Long will the poor mourn for one who always relieved 
their wants to the utmost extent of his means,—& even ex- 
tended his care of them beyond the bounds of his own ex- 
istence. They will long weep for him who watched, & 
wept, who prayed, & felt for all. 

Those helpless orphan children—to whom he was indeed 
a father—& who flocked around his dying bed to receive his 
last advice & blessing, may well weep,—for their loss is irre- 
parable. The church may well weep—for their loss is incalcu- 
lable.” 

The United States Catholic Miscellany was an eight-page 
weekly paper, the pages being 8% by 13 inches each; it 
was published in Charleston, South Carolina, by Rev. R. S. 
Baker, and was edited with marked ability, maintaining a 
conciliatory, kindly tone towards Protestants : 


“CARROLL Is NO More!!! 

The last cypress is at length entwined around the impe- 
rishable record of our freedom. The last of the signers is 
gone.—CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON sleeps “the 
sweet sleep of the patriot brave.” The genius of liberty at 
length mourns o’er the urn of the last of the banded host, 
who in the hour of her despair levelled the lance in her be- 
half, nor withdrew from the contest, till her own banner rose, 
and floating on the breeze, told ‘‘o’er land and wave” that 
Freedom’s battle was fought and won. Yes, CARROLL is in 
the tomb! But HE “shall not wholly die.”—No! The 
sceptre of the Monarch—the glittering diadem—the purple of 
the throne shall moulder as the solemn mockeries of liberty ; 
and their pageants be forgotten. But not so with the Patri- 
arch. Whilst gratitude shall swell the bosom of Republics 
—whilst the flag of our own confederacy shall wave on the 
outward wall of our capitol, Carroll shall live—not alone on 
the canvas or in marble bust—but in the memory of virtu- 
ous freemen. His name, with that of Hancock, Franklin, 
and Washington, shall in after ages be hymned to the lyre of 
the minstrel; whilst the Muse of History shall point to the 
bright quaternion as the fadeless monument of American 
wisdom in the cabinet and valour in the field. 

The devotion of the venerable patriot to the principles of 
freedom was only equalled by his adherence to the Altars of 
his Fathers. The memorable oath of “ LIFE—FoRTUNE AND 
SacRED Honor,” well attested the one: as a Catholic his 
practical piety and unsullied morality, well proved the other. 
The blended rays of both shed a halo round his name whilst 
living; sweetly tempered the evening of his virtuous life— 
till, the object of the veneration of twelve millions of free- 
men, he tranquilly breathes his spirit to his God,—and con- 
signs, for a while his remains to the tomb of his ancestors. 
Around that tomb the rank grass may wildly wave; but over 
it the future pilgrim shall drop the tear as its record tells him 
it holds the ashes of THE LAST OF THE SIGNERS.—May he 
rest in peace.” 





Robespierre—Singular Discovery.—In the February 
MonTHLY I find an interesting NoTE on “ The Key of the 
Bastile,” which calls to my mind the account given not long 
since, in a French paper, of a singular discovery of a secret 
chamber occupied by Robespierre some years after the de- 
struction of the Bastile. The account is as follows: 

A curious discovery has lately been made, while repairing 
the house formerly occupied by the Jacobin Club during the 
great revolution, and known as the Hotel de Londres, in the 
Rue St. Hyacinthe, St. Honore. The Club, which guided 
the destines of the revolution during some few years, had 
often boasted of allowing the ambition of Robespierre and 
other leaders to progress so far, and no farther; and the 
members by vote had passed a law which entitled the ma- 
jority to exclude from any particular seamce any particular 
member whose interests might lead him to sway the opinion 
of the Club. Robespierre, whose ambition had rendered him 
an object of suspicion, had often been voted out of the as- 
sembly; and it has been a matter of surprise to the historian 
of the time, that he could so long maintain his influence in 
spite of the violence of the opposition thus permitted. The 
secret is now revealed. A small room—a hiding-place in 
the thickness of the wall—has just been discovered, opening 
by a trap-door into the very hall where the deliberations 
were being carried on, and whence he could listen to the 
measures to be taken against him, and, thus forearmed, have 
power to defeat them. It is evident that this hiding-place 
must have been occupied by Robespierre; and when first 
entered by the workmen the traces of his presence were still 
visible in the journal which lay upon the table, and the 
writing-paper, from which had been torn a small portion, as 
if for the purpose of making a memorandum. The only 
book which was found in the place was a volume of Florain, 
open at the second chapter of Claudine. It was covered with 
snuff, which had evidently been shaken from the reader’s 
shirt-frill, and bore testimony to the truth of history which 
records the simplicity of the literary tastes of Robespierre. 
His presence seemed still to hang about that small space, as 
though he had quitted it but the moment before; and, singu- 
lar enough, the marks of his feet, as though he had recently 
trodden through the mud, were still visible on the tiles of 
which the flooring is composed. JAMES STEELE. 





Nugget.—I see in a work on Australia the following ex- 
planation of a frequently-used word—is it correct ? 

“ The word Nugget originated at Ophir, New South Wales, 
and is probably a corruption of tle word lingot—*a little 
tongue ’—derived from the word used in Hebrew to desig- 
nate the wedge of gold, which Achan purloined. See Josh. 
7: 18 et seq.” E. Oaks. 





Domesday Book.—In the MONTHLY for last September, 
page 218, speaking of Doomsday Book, you say, “ This most 
remarkable work was formerly kept in the Exchequer under 
three distinct locks, but was some years since removed to the 
Chapter House, at Westminster, where it is guarded with 
jealous care.” 

At the time of this removal was a fac-simile of the Dooms- 
day Book published by the British Government? I remember 
there used to be a copy of it in the Historical Library in 
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Portland, Maine, sent thither by authority of the Crown. If 
I mistake not a similar copy was sent to other historical 
libraries. Can any of the readers of the MONTHLY verify 
this, and inform us at what time the copy was published ? 
Was it issued because of the many claimants of property in 
England by American heirs, and sent here that old families 
might trace their lineage, or simply in furtherance and aid 
of history? When in England I saw the original work, and 
it struck me that the one in Portland looked the same even 
to the style of binding. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


William Cobbett and Robert T. Conrad.—I write to 
inquire and make a few suggestions in reference to your 
articles on “ Wilmington” and “The American Drama.” 
In the article on “ Wilmington” it is stated “a French 
teacher of note, William Cobbett, lived on ‘ Ouaker Hill,’ 
now Fourth and West Streets, in 1794, and /ater went to 
Philadelphia and founded Peter Porcupine’s Gazette.” 

William Cobbett was an Englishman of the niost inveterate 
type, who hated and detested everything French, and I am 
confident that, as well from that as from his defective educa- 
tion, he was never a French teacher, His biographer gives 
no account of him in such a character. He commenced in 
1794, not later, the publication, in Philadelphia, of Porca- 
pine’s Political Censor, not Peter Porcupine’s Gazette, on 
Second Street opposite Christ church. 

In the article on “ The American Drama,” the writer in 
speaking of Robert T. Conrad, says he is “the author of two 
of the finest plays ever produced in this country. We allude 
to ‘Jack Cade’ and ‘Aylmere.’” Further on he says: 
*“‘ These two plays, ‘ Jack Cade’ and ‘ Aylmere,’ are sufficient 
to preserve Conrad’s name from oblivion, and they will 
always be considered an honor to our dramatic literature.” 
While I agree with the writer in his estimate of Conrad’s 
writings, I cannot agree with him in the fact that “ Jack 
Cade” and “ Aylmere” are two distinct plays, or that he 
wrote two plays with these names. 

There is but one play, called by him “ Aylmere, the 
Bondman of Kent.” Alymere, the leading character, was 
known as “ Jack Cade” also, and was believed to be and 
called “ Lord Mortimer,’ “‘ The Commons’ King,” “ The 
Rightful King of England,” defrauded of the throne. 

What I wish to inquire is, am I right in the view I have 
taken and the facts I have given, or are the writers of these 
articles in your February number correct? I write with a 
copy of Porcupine’s Political Censor and also a copy of 
Conrad’s Poems before‘me, and hence am well satisfied that 
I am correct, but I would like to know the fact if I am in 
error, 

What I have to suggest is this, writers on historical subjects 
should be very careful of their dates and facts. Popular arti- 
cles, such as these, are read by many without examination, 
and the facts stated are believed to be just as stated. Hence 
errors get abroad and attain a currency that they should not 
have, and the facts of history become anything but facts. I 
lay no blame to the writers of these articles, for I believe 
they wrote what they believed to be the exact truth; buta 
little more care on their part would have avoided these 
errors. STEUBEN JENKINS. 


The Old South Church, Boston.—An enthusiastic 
meeting of the Old South Preservation Committee was held 
in Boston recently, President Eliot, of Harvard, in the chair. 
The treasurer reported that the total cash amount received 
by him was’ $24,649.49; amount of subscription, less cash 
donations, $50,382.86; unpaid subscriptions, $28,496.03; 
cash and subscriptions due, $50,476.34. There is also a 
subscription of $100,000 contingent upon $100,000 being 
raised before the first of April next. Total cash and sub- 
scriptions, $150,476.34. The present condition of affairs of 
the church, as stated by the treasurer, is as follows: ** To 
avert its immediate downfall, and to give the people, far and 
near, time to collect and bring in their contributions, a few 
persons have purchased the meeting-house and the vacant 
land around it, and have placed it in trust to await for a 
reasonable time the response of the public. I am able to 
state that one hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been 
promised for the preservation of the building, provided that 
the further sum of one hundred thousand dollars is contribu- 
ted before the first day of. April next.” It was resolved that 
each member of the committee should raise $1000. 

FP. P. 


The First Book Printed in England—An Interest- 
ing Question.—It has been often stated that the first book 
printed in England was, “ Ye Book of ye Chess.” In the 
History of Westminster Abbey it is so stated as having been 
printed under the auspices of the Abbot. Zhe Atheneum 
seems to cast some doubt upon the subject. It states that 
the first book printed in English was “The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,” which was translated by Caxton in 
1471, but was issued without any date of printing. This was 
followed by ‘“ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” “ Fyn- 
ysshid the last day of marche the yer of our lord god. a. 
thousand foure hundred and lxxiiii.’” These two books were 
printed at Bruges, the first book printed in England being, it 
is believed, the “‘ Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophres,”’ 
bearing date November 18, 1477, “‘emprynted by me, Wil- 
liam Caxton, at Westmestre.” Mr. William Blades has 
disposed of the popular belief that the art was introduced 
into England by Caxton in 1474 very satisfactorily : 

« At the end of Caxton’s ‘ Chess-book,’ ”’ he says, “is the 
date of translation, ‘ Finished the last day of March.... 
1474.’ According to modern reckoning, this was really 
1475, because, as I have shown in my ‘ Life of Caxton,’ IL., 
p. 9, the new year in the Low Countries did not begin then 
until Easter day. Now Easter day in 1474 fell upon April 
10, and therefore Caxton did not finish his translation in 
Bruges till March 31, 1475. As the book was printed after 
that in Bruges, and before Caxton came to England with the 
new art, we must, I think, arrive at this conclusion : Caxton 
probably came to England in 1476, but the first indisputable 
date we have to stand on is the printing of ‘ The Dictes,’ in 
1477.” 

Adopting, therefore, 1477 as the date of the introduction 
of printing into England, Mr. J. S. Hodson, of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, which will be fifty years old this year, 
suggests that the quater-centenary of the introduction of 
printing should be celebrated by an exhibition, in London, 
next June, of antiquities and curiosities connected with the 
| art, J. Witson RHETT. 
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The Presidency “Crisis” Past.—The newspapers have 
sufficiently chronicled the successive phases of the ‘crisis ”’ 
that is supposed to have imperilled our land. We have never 
been much alarmed, because we did not believe that the noisy 
threateners and blusterers meant fight; it is a well-established 
aphorism that “ barking dogs seldom bite ;” we have felt very 
confident that ¢he people of neither the North nor the South, 
nor the East nor the West would consent to a war merely to 
gratify the political place-seekers of either party, and we have 
felt equally confident that these place-seekers were not to be 
feared in this direction; this gezus of bipeds is not of the 
fighting spirit or build, and never indulges in such dangerous 
sport except by proxy. Indeed, the professional politician, 
whether you call him Republican or Democrat, knows noth- 
ing ‘but se/f, and that self is so precious in his esteem that it 
must not be placed in jeopardy; nay, for that self he will 
sacrifice his soul, we were about to say, but he has so 
little that the sacrifice would be inappreciable; for that self 
he will sacrifice his honor, we cannot say, for he can’t 
sacrifice that which he cannot possess. We will not farther 
attempt to say what he will sacrifice for that precious self; 
suffice it to say, self is to him beyond friends, family, home, 
country and God, and he will scruple at nothing that prom- 
ises to pander to that self. The place-seeker will not fight 
unless so effectually cornered that he can’t squirm out or 
crawl away; he believes in the expressive couplet, 


“ He who fights and runs away 
Shall live to fight another day,” 


with amendments—striking out “ fights and”? in the first line, 
and substituting “run” for “ fight” in the second—he is so 
used to “ running” in one way that it comes natural in the 
other. 

But it seems that the “crisis” has passed and we may 
breathe once more the balmy air of peace, unapprehensive 
of Mr. Watterson’s one hundred thousand “ unarmed” 
friends, and assured that even Az: feathers have ceased to 
stand erect like the quills of the proverbial “ fretful ” quad- 
ruped. A happy compromise scheme has been perfected, 
and doubtless before this article is in print the new Presi- 


dential tribunal will have advanced in their labors far enough | 


to make it as clear as mud who has been elected President 
of the United States. 

The “ Tripartite Commission,” as some of the dailies call 
the new court, though a non-constitutional, if nct an uncon- 
stitutional, body, is unquestionably and fortunately a very 
strong one in its composition, and equally so in the degree 
of confidence apparently felt by the people generally in its 
ability, fairness and patriotism—as a whole. As our readers 
know it is composed of five Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, five Senators and five Representatives; these 
are: Justices Clifford, Miller, Field, Strong and Bradley ; 
Senators Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Morton, Thurman ani 


Bayard; Representatives Payne, Hunton, Abbott, Garfield | 


and Hoar. 
Justice Nathan Clifford was born in Rumney, Grafton 


| County, N. H,, August 18, 1803. After his admission to the 
| bar he removed to Maine in 1827. After serving in the 
Legislature, in 1834 he was appointed Attorney-General for 
the State of Maine, and was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress from 1839 to 1843. In 1846 he was appointed by 
President Polk Attorney-General of the United States, and 
after the Mexican War was sent as Minister to that country. 
When Judge Curtis resigned his place on the Supreme Bench 
in 1858 Mr. Clifford was nominated by President Buchanan 
to fill the vacancy. 

Justice Samuel F. Miller was born in Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, April 5, 1816. After practicing medicine for a few 
years he turned his attention to law. Being in favor of 
emancipation, he removed to Iowa in 1850, devoting himself 
to his profession, and becoming a leader of the Republican 
party in that State. In 1862 he was appointed Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court by President 
Lincoln. 

Justice Stephen J. Field was born in Haddam, Conn., 
November 4, 1816; was graduated at Williams College; 
studied law in New York with his brother, David Dudley 
Field; went to California in 1849; was a member of the 
Legislature; in 1857 was elected a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of California, and afterwards attained the position of 
Chief-Justice. President Lincoln in 1863 appointed him a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Both 
parties in California, on account of his ability and character, 
united in asking his appointment to the vacancy on the 
Supreme Bench. 

Justice William Strong was born in Somers, Tolland 
County, Conn., May 6, 1808. After graduating at Yale, he 
was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in 1832, and began 
to practice his profession in Reading. He was elected to 
the Thirtieth and Thirty-first Congresses. In 1857 he was 
elected a Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for 
fifteen years, but resigned the position in 1868. In 1870 
President Grant appointed him -Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Joseph P. Bradley was born in Berne, Albany 
County, N. Y., March 14, 1813; was educated at Rutgers 
College, New Jersey, and began the practice of law in the 
| latter State in 1839. He was engaged in the active duties 
| of his profession at Newark when appointed Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court by President Grant in 
1870. 

Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, was born in 
Richmond, Vt., February 1, 1828; was admitted to the bar 
in 1849, and was a member of the Vermont Legislature, in 
each branch for several terms. On the death of Solomon 
Foot he was appointed to his place in the United States 
Senate, taking his seat in April, 1866. He was elected to 
| fill the remainder of the term, and reélected for the term 
| ending in 1875, and again for that ending in 1881. 

Senator Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, was 








| born at Millstown, Somerset County, New Jersey, August 4, 
1817; was graduated at Rutgers College; was admitted to 
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the bar in 1839; was appointed Attorney-General of New 
Jersey in 1861, and reappointed in 1866. He was appointed 
Senator from New Jersey to complete the term of William 
Wright, deceased, which expired in 1869. He was elected 
to succeed A. G. Cattell, for the term ending on March 3, 
1877. 

Senator Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, was born in Wayne 
County, Indiana, August 4, 1823. After graduating from 
Miami University he studied law, and in 1852 was elected 
Circuit Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit of Indiana. He 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana in 1860, became 
Governor in 1861 on the transfer of Governor Lane to the 
Senate, and in 1864 was elected Governor for the second 
term. Governor Morton was elected to the United States 
Senate, and took his seat March 4, 1867, succeeding Henry 
S. Lane. In 1870 he declined the mission to England. He 
was reélected in 1872. 

Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, was born in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, November 13, 1813, removed to Ohio in 
1819, and was admitted to the bar in 1835. He was a 
Representative from Ohio in the Twenty-ninth Congress, was 
elected a judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1851, was 
Chief-Justice of that court from 1854 to 1856, was a candi- 
date for Governor of Ohio in 1867, and was elected to the 
United States Senate in place of Benjamin F. Wade, taking 
his seat in 1869. He was reélected in 1874. 

Senator Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, was born in 
Wilmington, Delaware, October, 1828, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1851. In 1855 and 1856 he resided in Phila- 
delphia. In 1863 he was appointed United States District 
Attorney for Delaware, but resigned in 1854. He was 
elected United States Senator to succeed his father, James 
A. Bayard, for the term from 1869 to 1875, and was reélected 
in 1874. 

Representative Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, was born in 
Hamilton County, New York, November 30, 1810, was 
graduated at Hamilton College, studied law, and settled in 
, Cleveland, Ohio. He was a State Senator in 1849 and 1859, 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the United States Senate 
and also for Governor in 1857, and in 1874 was elected a 
Representative from Ohio to the Forty-fourth Congress. 

Representative Eppa Hunton, of Virginia, was born in 
Fauquier County, Va., September 23, 1823; was State’s At- 
torney for Prince William County from 1849 to 1862; 
entered the Confederate army as colonel of the 8th Virginia 
Infantry, and rose to be brigadier-general; was captured in 
1865 at Sailor’s Creek, and imprisoned in Fort Warren. He 
wes elected to the Forty-third Congress, and re-elected to 
the Forty-fourth. 

Representative Josiah B. Abbott, of Massachusetts, was 
born at Chelmsford, Mass., November 1, 1815; graduated 
at Harvard; was admitted to the bar in 1835; was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Assembly in 1836, of the State 
Senate in 1841 and 1842; was Judge of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts in 1855, and was elected to the Forty-fourth 
Congress. 

Representative James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was born in 
Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, November 19, 1831; was 
graduated from Williams College, in Massachusetts, in 1859, 
and 1860, was a member of the Ohio Senate; entered the 





Union army as colonel of the 42d Regiment of Volunteers, 
and was promoted successively to be brigadier-general and 
major-general of volunteers. He was elected a Representa- 
tive from Ohio to the Thirty-eighth Congress, and has been 
reélected to the several Congresses since. 

Representative George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, was 
born in Concord, Mass., August 29, 1826; studied at Har- 
vard College and Harvard Law School; was admitted to 
the bar in 1849, and settled at Worcester. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly in 1852, of the State Senate in 
1857; was elected in 1868 to the Forty-first Congress, after- 
wards to the Forty-second, Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
Congresses, and was lately chosen by the Massachusetts 
Legislature to the United States Senate. 

At the present writing, it is quite uncertain what con- 
clusion the ‘ Tripartite Commission” will arrive at, but 
whatever it shall be, it seems beyond a doubt that it will be 
accepted by all parties as a just and equitable solution of all 
the real or supposed difficulties of the remarkable Presidential 
contest of America’s Centennial Year. Woiile we are by no 
means convinced that the “ Commission ’’ plan, involving as 
does it ex post facto legislation, is really constitutional or 
otherwise just right, we yet are content to abide the action 
and accept the conclusions of the new court. 

We sincerely hope that, as soon as may well be, amend- 
ments will be made to the Constitution, to render impossible 
a recurrence of the late “ Crisis.” 


Oregon looks forward to a prosperous year. Most of its 
population dwell in the Willamette Valley, a region that has 
never suffered from drought, the climate being excessively 
moist. Wheat is a sure crop, and in quality it is not sur- 
passed in the world. The export last year was 311,000 tons, 
worth $11,846,000. Canned salmon, another important pro- 
duct for distant markets, was sent away in 1876 to the num- 
ber of 480,000 cases. Preparations have been made for a 
large increase of the business ; twelve new canning establish- 
ments are to be added this spring to the seventeen old ones, 
and they will have an aggregate capacity to can 870,000 
cases, which will require more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
fish, live weight. The Columbia is now the great salmon- 
fishing river of the world. The Oregon “ Centennial Circu- 
lar” says: * With a population of 40,000 men, her export 
of wheat equals one-seventh of the total export of the United 
States. Such a State is not a poor State to live in.” 


The Spiritualist, Dr. Slade, Released.—The appeal 
of Slade, the American Spiritualist, who was prosecuted 
under the vagrant act and sentenced to three months’ con- 
finement at hard labor in the House of Correction, came up 
for argument in London recently, and his conviction was 
quashed on a purely legal technicality. The court was 
crowded with well-known Spiritualists and sympathizers. 
Mr. Edlin, assistant judge, presided. Serjeant Ballantine, 
Slade’s attorney, objected that the offence for which Slade 
was convicted was not within the vagrant act, because it did 
not declare or charge that a fraud was accomplished “ by 
palmistry or otherwise,” these four words of the act being 
omitted from the charge. It was replied that these words 
were advisedly omitted, the offence having been more specifi- 
cally described by saying that Slade used subtle craft, means, 
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or. devices. Judge Edlin said that summary convictions 
must show on their faces the words of the statute giving 
magistrates jurisdiction, The conviction, therefore, was bad 
on its face, and as counsel for the Crown stood by it, and 
declined to ask the court to amend it, they must quash the 
conviction, and the appellant was discharged, 


Algeria.—The French colony of Algeria is slowly but 
steadily progressing. 2,950,000 hectares of cereals were 
sowed in 1875, the product of which exceeded that of 1874 
by 70,000,000 of francs. 20,000 hectares of vines were planted 
in 1875. The phylloxera has thus far not made its appear- 
ance in Algeria. The fever-expelling eucalyptus is being 
planted ‘in all the malarious districts to the signal benefit of 
the public health. The colony furnishes every year 3000 
horses to the army; the sheep are valued at 10,000,000 of 
francs. Tobacco of a very superior quality is grown; the 
annual crop is about 6,000,000 kilograms. Since 1866 the 
commercial movement has increased every year 10,000,000 
of francs. ‘he importations amount to 193,000,000 of francs 
and the exports to 144,000,000. Roads are in process of 
construction wherever the country is settled. Of railroads in 
activity there is the great line from Orleansville to Oran, 420 
kilometers, and that from Philippeville to Constantine, 87 
kilometers, Several others under construction will be opened 
in the spring. The Arabs begin to recognize the benefits of 
French rule in the increased prospcrity of the country, the 
new impetus that has been given to agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry, and the efforts making for the planting of 
waste places, and the procuring of water for irrigation and 
domestic use in the sinking of artesian wells. With the ex- 
ception of some of the nomadic and brigand tribes on the 
frontiers, the natives no longer disturb the peace of the 
colony. 


Population of Paris.— Zhe American Register, a weekly 
paper issued in Paris, had an interesting article recently on 
this subject, from which we learn that at the close of 1876, 
the census then made up, showed the population of Paris to 
be 1,986,748, being an increase of 133,956 inhabitants over 
the official enumeration of 1872. This increase had been in 
the suburbs of Paris, Passy, Montmartre, Popincourt, Batig- 
nolles, and Monceaux. There had been a falling off in the 
locality of the Louvre. It may be inferred, from the small 
increase in four years, that the population of Paris may be 
regarded as numerically stationary. The opening of new 
boulevards, which increase the beauty and improve the health 
of the great metropolis, drives the poorer clesses, constituting 
the bulk of the population, more and more out of the city. 
The Register says: “ This fact alone is likely to check any 
great increase in the population of Paris, which is fast becom. 
ing a foreign city inthe midst of France. Another cause 
which militates against an increase of population is the octroi 
system. Paris is at the present moment the dearest city in 
Europe, and as it is not a manufacturing and trading centre, 
like London or New York, wages and salaries do not aug- 
ment as rapidly as. the cost of living. The consequence of 
this state of things must be a stationary population, which 


will, unless the octroi system is modified, soon become a de- 
creasing one.” 














American Beef in England.—An English journal re- 
cently contained an interesting letter upon this subject. The 
correspondent says : 

« A novel feature at this year’s market was the introduction 
of American cattle, and the American breeders are to be 
congratulated on the result of their initial effort. Their con- 
signments were none the worse for their long journey, and 
we doubt not the experiment will be followed up in future 
years to a far larger extent, and with even greater success. 

There is a sudden rage for American beef. A 
little while ago, when the weather was bad, American beef 
was selling at two cents a pound at Smithfield, and from ten 
cents to fourteen cents a pound at Birmingham. To-day I 
hear it has risen to the same price as English beef, and a 
well-known West End butcher, whose customers are almost 
exclusively aristocratic, has purchased no beef but American. 
This looks as if Brother Jonathan were going to beat Brother 
John out of the field. If it has the effect of lowering the 
price of English beef I shall not grumble; but if fashion is 
going to run it up to the price of a luxury, I don’t know that 
we shall be much better off after all.” 


Bismarck’s Prospective Troubles.—T he new German 
Parliament promises to be a much-mixed assembly. So far, 
it seems that many shades of political and religious opinion 
will be represented therein. Among the members already 
elected are 105 National Liberals, 95 Clericals, 28 Imperial- 
ists, 19 Progressists, 11 Poles, 10 Socialists, 6 Alsatian Au- 
tonomists, 3 Alsatian Protectors, 4 Particularists, and 4 gen- 
tlemen whose politics cannot be exactly classsfied. It will 
require all the tact, skill, and audacity of Bismarck to manage 
such a miscellaneous legislature in these stormy times. 


In its marvellous growth, San Francisco may fairly chal- 
lenge comparison with Chicago. A village of huts in 1848 
has developed to a stately city of palaces and warehouses in 
1877. The commerce of Asia floats through the Golden 
Gate, opening a source of future weslth richer than ever 
gathered at the wharves of Venice or Amsterdam. In its 
banks and churches, schools and scientific institutions, social 
and literary progress, San Francisco already ranks with many 
of the older cities of the East. It has a debt of only $3,000,- 
000, which is amply justified in parks, public buildings, and 
other municipal property. Its splendid harbor and vast 
mining interests form the basis of an enduring prosperity. 


The Centennial in Court.—The issue between the 
United States and the stockholders is soon to be decided in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. There is little 
reason to doubt that the decision of the Circuit Court award- 
ing the fund to the stockholders will be affirmed. The able 
opinion of Justice Strong so thoroughly evolves a plain, com- 
mon-sense construction of the acts of Congress and meets the 
equity of the case as to make an affirmance of it a reasonable 
certainty. Under the rules of the court a case of this nature 
can be speedily heard and settled, and no doubt this will be 
done, and the question finally set at rest. 


General Robert E. Lee’s monument seems to be now 
now a thing assured. The treasurer of the Monument As- 
sociation reports that he has in hand, in cash and estimated 
assests, the sum of $14.993. 
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The Indians.—Again the telegraphic columns of the | 
daily press tell of great victories over the fighting Indians. 
These Indians appear to bear a great many whippings without | 
being seriously checked in their warfare; indeed, they may | 
one day be named with the’ Cuban patriots, who are the most 
marvelous fighters on record—every few weeks or months we 
read that their Spanish oppressors have achieved a tremen- 
dous victory and are just about to crush the rebellion, and 
yet the patriots survive the victories, fail to get crushed, and 
fight on. In the case of the Gubans we confess we are too 
thoroughly American in our sympathies to wish to see them | 
fail in their grand struggle for liberty; in the case of the In- | 
dians, however, we can scarcely define to our own satisfac- | 
tion our views and wishes. We cannot rid ourselves of the | 
conviction that they are more sinned against than sinning, | 
and with this conviction we cannot quite decide that we wish | 
them badly whipped. We believe, as we have long believed, 
that the Indians would be more easily managed by exercising 
towards them some little honor and fair-dealing. The peace- 
Quaker plan would prove far more effective, if our Govern- 
ment could once convince the Indians that we mean to deal 
honestly by them; as it is, they see or suspect in our peace 


plan only a screen for fresh attempts to deceive and over- 
reach them, It may be we fail to comprehend the facts in 
the great Indian problem, but we have watched with keen 


| eyes the course and conduct of Indian affairs for many years, 
| in the sincere hope that the supposedly superior race would 
| learn to be just and true in their dealings with the savages, 
| but we cannot say that we have ever been quite satisfied on 


this point. We want to believe that the Government means 
rightly to conduct Indian affairs, and do in a measure so be- 
lieve; but on the other hand we as truly believe that it shows 
culpable: disregard of rascality on the part of those it could 
and should control. 


Specie Payments.—We have recently had quite a brisk 
little breeze on the question of resumption; it seems to be 
subsiding, however, with nobody hurt. Though not of the 
paper-money persuasion, we cannot believe it wise to attempt 
undue haste in resumption; if President Grant and every- 
body else will be still and let “ well enough” alone, financial 
affairs will doubtless adjust themselves in good time, but 


these occasional agitations of the matter only retard resump- 
tion. 
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LAMENT OF THE HEBREW MINSTREL. 


The Hebrew Minstrel and the Hebrew 
Maidens.—In its February issue, the MONTHLY 
gives, under the head of “ Literature and Art,” 
an engraving and poem on “ Rizpah,” the Editor 
stating that he does not know the name of either 
the artist or the poet. I cannot supply the latter 
name, but the original of the engraving is by an 
excellent painter of Bible themes, John Tenniel, 
who, though not extensively known, has produced 
a number of creditable works in his chosen line; 

= he is more remarkable for his common sense and 
== understanding than for brilliance of execution. 
53 His “ Rizpah” is a good illustration of this char- 
-acteristic of Mr. Tenniel, and as a farther illus- 
Ptration I would commend his “Lamert of the 
= Hebrew Minstrel.” The av7ist is not more sug- 
"H% sested than the Bible scholar by his pictures. 
There is another English painter who de- 
= serves notice for the same peculiarities: I allude 
=to F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., whose “Lament of 
the Jewish Maidens ” is an appropriate companion 
picture to the “ Minstrel,” in harmony, while 
= eminently different in treatment. Mr. Pickersgill 
~ has produced numerous Scriptural pictures, equally 
striking in their truth to their respective subjects ; 
his “ Visit of the Magi” is bolder than any other 
of his works that I have seen, and yet it does not 
contradict my comment. Of course, the two 
“Laments” are illustrative of the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh Psalm. 
NELLIE Hess Morris. 
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REMARKS.—We give herewith engravings from the paint- | Perfumed by the sweets of Amra flowers ; 
ings specially referred to above, and also copy, as appropriate | Our seas of pearl, and balmy isles, 
to accompany the engravings, two fine poems, one upon “ The | And our crystal lake, which in beauty smiles, 
Captivity in Babylon,” by an anonymous author, the other | Our silver streams, and our cloudless skies, 
upon “ ‘he Visit of the Wise Men,” by Captain David Ved- | And the radiant forms, and the starry eyes 
der, who, Allibone tells us, “ rose from the post of cabin-boy | That lit up our earthly was 
to the captaincy of a ship; subsequently 
entered the revenue service, and from 1820 
until about two years before his death, at 
Newington, near Edinburgh, February 11, 
1854, was a Tide-Surveyor of Customs.” 


THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 
Along the banks where Babel’s current 
flows, 
Our captive bands in deep despondence 
stray’d ; 
When Zion’s fall in sad remembrance 
rose,— 
Her friends, her children, —— with 
the dead. 
The tuneful harp that once with joy we 
strung, 
When praise employ’d and mirth in- 
spired the lay, 
In mournful silence on the willows hung, 
And growing grief prolong’d the tedi- 
ous day. 





Our proud oppressors, to increase our woe, 
With taunting smiles a song of Zion 
claim ; 
Bid sacred praise in strains melodious 
flow, 
While they blaspheme the great Jeho- 
vah’s name. 
But how, in heathen chains, and lands 
unknown, 
Shall Israel’s sons the sacred anthems 
raise ? 
O hapless Salem! God’s terrestrial throne, 
Thou land of glory, sacred mount of 
praise ! 
If e’er my memory lose thy lovely name, 
If my cold heart neglect my kindred 





= 
race, LAMENT OF THE JEWISH MAIDENS. 
Let dire destruction seize this guilty frame! 


My hands shall perish, and my voice shall cease! We have turn’d us away from the fragrant East 
Yet shall the Lord, who hears when Zion calls, For the desert-sand and the arid waste, 
O’ertake her foes with terror and dismay ; . We have forded the torrent, and pass’d the floods, 
ITis arms avenge her desolated walls, And the chilly mountain solitudes, 
And raise her children to eternal day. And the tiger’s lair, and the lion’s den, 
SonGc OF THE WISE MEN. And the wilder haunts of savage men,— 
Son,of the Highest ! we worship Thee, Till Thine advent Star its glories shed 
Though clothed in the robe of humanity ; On the humble roof, and the lowly bed, 
Though mean Thine attire, and low Thine abode, That shelters, Lord, Thy blessed head! 
We own Thy presence, incarnate God! Son of the Highest! we worship Thee, 
We have left the land of our sires afar, Though Thy glories are veiled in humanity ! 
’Neath the blessed beams of Thine own birth-star,— Though mean Thy attire, and low Thine abode, 
Our spicy groves, and balmy bowers, We hail Thine advent, eternal God! 
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A Valuable Antique Inscription.— According to the 
Contemporary Review, in the Hippodrome at Constantinople 
may still be seen the remains of a venerable trophy of the 
Persian war, the bronze serpent which, with the gold tripod 
it supported, was dedicated to the Delphian Apollo by the 
allied Greeks after the victory of Platzea, as a tenth of the 
Persian spoil. On the bronze serpent, 


mont for the capital he had acquired in Moscow. He estab- 
lished himself as a banker in Sacramento. The miners had 
confidence in him, and deposited their treasure with him. 
Four years later he returned to New York with a capital of 
$400,000 but in impaired health. In 1857 he was again in 


business in St. Petersburg. The climate not agreeing with 





which served as a base for the tripod, 
the Lacedemonians inscribed the 
names of the various Hellenic States 
which took part in repelling the bar- 




















baric invader. The golden tripod 
perished long ago in the sacrilegious 
plunder of Delphi by the Phocians, 

















but the bronze serpent remained in its 
original position till it was removed 














by Constantine the Great to decorate, 
with other spoils of Hellas, his new 
seat of empire at Byzantium. Here it 


























has remained in the Hippodrome till 
our own time, not unscathed, for the 
last of the three heads of the serpent 
has long since disappeared; but the 
list of Greek States inscribed on the 
intertwined folds of the body remains 
perfectly legible to this day, having 
been fortunately preserved from in- 
jury by the accumulation of soil in 
‘the Hippodrome. This earth con- 
cealed about two-thirds of the serpent 
till the excavation made in the Hippo- 
drome in 1855, when the inscription 
was first brought to light. As the 
date of the battle of Platzea was B.c. 
478, it may be assumed that the set- 
ting up of the tripod took place 
shortly afterwards. Thus the inscrip- 
tion would not be later than Bc. 
476. Of hardly inferior interest is 
the bronze helmet found at Olympia 
early in this century, which, as its in- 
scription tells us, was part of a trophy 
dedicated by Hiero I., of Syracuse, 
after his great naval victory over the 
Tyrrhenians, B.c. 474. If the Ger- 
man excavations now going on at 





























Olympia continue to yield results as 
promising as the discoveries which 
have distinguished the first months of 
this enterprise, we may hope that many similar records of 
Hellenic triumphs may be found in the rich soil of the Alltis. 


Dr. Schliemann.—According to Zhe Press (Philadel- 
phia), the discoverer of the site of Troy and of the tomb of 
Agamemnon, was formerly a citizen of the United States. 
After having made $93,000 in the banking business in Mos- 
cow, he resolved to visit California, and towards the close of 
1851 sailed for New York in the steamer Atlantic. He 
arrived in America after a stormy passage of six weeks, 
bringing with him a draft from Rothschild on August Bel- 


THE VISIT OF THE MAGI. 
(See preceding page.) 


him, he made a voyage around the world, and landed in 
New York in a state of extreme prostration from an attack 
of Panama fever. By the careful treatment of Dr. Tell- 
kampf he recovered and returned to the Old World, where 
he has since occupied himself with antiquarian investigations. 
They are for the most part carried on at his own expense. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has an association called the 
“Schiller Verein,” devoted to the critical study of the Ger- 
man classics in the original. 
| reading Goethe’s ** Egmont.” 





They are now engaged in 
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Wall Papers—Influence of their Colors on Health. | 
—When doctors disagree—men in whom we have had entire 
confidence—how are we to decide in matters appertaining to 
our health? If they fail us, on whom are we to rely to settle 
momentous questions that are brought directly within the | 
range of their observation, but which are still left open for | 
discussion? It has been generally understood, that house- 
papers stained with certain greens are injurious, in that 
the greens are neither more nor less than preparations of | 
arsenic; and yet the London Lancet, admitting that in some 
papers arsenic may be found, holds that if such papers are 
well made and carefully sized, they may be safely used in 
papering our rooms. But a room so papered, it adds, should 
not be used for a few days, or until it has been well ventilated ; 
giving as a reason that during the operation of papering, some 
of the arsenical pigment becomes detached and remains sus- 
pended for a time in the atmosphere of the room. This being 
the case, we not only run the risk of .getting a paper that is 
imperfectly made, but have also to take the chance of inhaling 
the minute particles of arsenic floating in the air, ready to be 
drawn into our lungs the moment we open the door of our 
newly-papered room. Better would it be to eschew paper- 
hanging altogether, or, at least, to have nothing to do with 
paper in which we can detect the presence of this pernicious 
color. 

The question does not admit of a doubt, that persons living 
or sleeping in rooms papered with hangings stained with 
arsenical preparations, in however minute quantities, suffer in 
health, even if they do not die from poison, or an agyravated 
attack of diphtheria. Even birds hung in cages in a room so 
papered, sicken and die, and children exposed to such an 
atmosphere drop away at once. 

There are all sorts of theories as to the manner in which | 
the poison is set'afloat. Many, whilst they admit the presence 
of the poison, maintain that the arsenic is only freed when 
the walls are brushed or rubbed. The Zazcet apparently 
holds to this view. Admitting it to be true, who is willing 
to expose himself and family to so subtle a foe? A child, 
picking at a wall, may set arsenic enough afloat to end its 
days, even if it does not convey to its mouth bits of the paper 
it has pulled off in its restless desire to pluck the bright colors 
that compose the design. 

Arsenic has been found in a number of colors, but it is | 
generally confined toa light green. This green is not a natu- 
ral color, or one that can be used to represent the green of 
of nature; but it is very popular on acconant of its brilliancy. 
It is produced from arsenite of copper, and is sometimes 
known as emerald green; but it is recognized by chemists as 
Scheele’s green, after its discoverer. 
to staining house-paper. 








Its use is not confined | 
We find it wrapped around our 


cake of chocolate, and in the fancy boxes that contain dried | 
fruits and confectionery. It also has a conspicuous place in | 
the manufacture of artificial flowers, and to many light gauzes 
this color is imparted. The safest, or, in fact, the only way 
is to reject all papers stained with it either in large or small | 









splashes. But if one would use paper of this color, let him at 
least test it before hanging it on his walls. This can be done 


| by placing a piece of the paper in a saucer, and pouring over 


it half a teaspoonful of the solution of ammonia. If arsenical 
green be present, the solution will become of a rich blue color; 
and if, on placing a bit of nitrate of silver, the size of a pea, 
in the solution, a yellow ring or crast of yellow arsenite of 


| silver forms around the caustic; it will show unmistakably the 


presence of the poison. Dark green is composed of wholly 
different materials, and is in no way injurious. 

Great care should be had in putting on house-paper, what- 
ever the quality of the paper may be. If put on carelessly 
or hurriedly the effect will be injured and much of the beauty 
of the design lost; and if bad or lumpy paste is used, we run 
the risk of impairing our health. Paste, to be good, should 
be clear and thin; if well made, even though thin, it will be 


| perfectly adhesive; but coarse or lumpy paste will mould and 


beccme offensive when it is exposed to dampness from the 
external ait. This is objectionable at all times, and it is par- 
ticularly so when, through carelessness ora desire to hurry 
the work, the new paper is put on without removing the old. 
Sometimes a part of the old is torn off—all that will yield 
readily—and then the new is put on, bu: the edge of the old 
will show through, and with this annoyance we have a double 
quantity of paste to sour and become offensive whenever the 
weather is damp and lowering. Better do without the paper 
altogether, and paint our walls instead, than to employ it in 
this way. But a good paper hanger can, if he will, put on 
our paper-hangings in a way that will give us no trouble. 
GEORGE C, MASON. 


A New Wall Paper.—lIt is proposed in Germany to 
make wall paper which will adapt itself to the degree of 
illumination of the room, becoming darker as the room is 
more lit up, and vice versa. The Papier Zeitung suggests 
to this end paper printed or coated with oxalate of copper, 
which ‘acts in the manner above described. It is believed 
that very curious and novel effects of color and shade may in 


this way be produced on wall papers, and possibly on other 
materials. 


Testing Iron and Steel.—Government Experiments 


| which should be Continued.—Colonel Laidley, of the 


Ordnance Department; General Gilmore, of the Engineers; 
Chief Engineer Smith and Commander Bairdsley, of the 
navy; General W. S. Smith, Mr. A. L. Hall, and Professor 
Charles Thurston, compose the Commission appointed by 
the President under an act of Congress to conduct experi- 
mental tests of iron and steel. By the last Sundry Civil Bill 
the Commission was discontinued at the end of the present 
fiscal year. The Commission have just gotten ready for 
operations at Watervliet Arsenal one of the most complete 
testing-machines in existence, and are anxious to carry out 
the provisions of the act under which they were appointed, 
as it would be impossible for any private enterprise to make 
adequate tests, and they have asked Congress for an appro- 
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priation of thirty thousand dollars to carry on the experiments 
through the next fiscal year. The President has sent a 
special messuge to Congress embodying the views of the 
Commission on this subject, and urging that the appropriation 
asked for be granted. These experiments are of great im- 
portance to the coal and steel trade. They not only propose 
to determine the amount of strain which iron and steel will 
bear, but make a thorough test of the theory of crystallization 
in iron, as set forth in the opinion of the engineers who in- 
vestigated the breaking of the Ashtabula bridge. A large 
number of iron bridges are now used on the railways, and 
thousands of human beings whose lives are hourly risked 
upon them render these experiments of vital importance. 

The Message—The President’s capital message is as 
follows : 

I desire to call the attention of Congress to the importance 
of providing for the continuance of the board for testing 
iron, steel, and other metals, which by the sundry civil ap- 
propriation act of last year was ordered to be discontinued at 
the end of the present fiscal year. This board, consisting of 
engineers and other experts from the army, the navy, and 
from civil life (all of whom, except the secretary, give their 
time and labors to this object without compensation), was 
organized by authority of Congress in the spring of 1875, 
and immediately drafted a comprehensive plan for its investi- 
gations, and contracted for a testing machine of 400 tons 
capacity, which would enable it to properly conduct the ex- 
periment. Meanwhile, the sub-committee of the board have 
devoted their time to such experiments as could be made 
with the smaller testing machines already available. This 
large machine is just now completed and ready for erection 
at the Watertown Arsenal, and the real labors of the board 
are therefore just about to be commenced. If the board is to 
be discontinued at the end of the present fiscal year, the money 
already appropriated and the services of the gentlemen who 
have given so much time to the subject will be unproductive 
of any results. The importance of these experiments can 
hardly be overestimated when we consider the almost endless 
variety of purposes for which iron and steel are employed in 
this country, and the many thousands of lives which daily 
depend on the soundness of iron structures. I need hardly 
refer to the recent disaster at the Ashtabula bridge in Ohio 
and the conflicting theories of experts as to the cause of it, 
as an instance of what might have been averted by a more 
thorough knowledge of the properties of iron and the best 
modes of construction. These experiments cannot properly 
be conducted by private firms, not only on account of the 
expense, but because the results must rest upon the authority 
of disinterested persons. They must, therefore, be under- 
taken under the sanction of the ,Government. Compared 
with their great value to the industrial interests of the coun- 
try the expense is very slight. The board recommend an 
appropriation of $40,000 for the next fiscal year, and I 
earnestly commend their request to the favorable consideration 
of Congress. I also recommend that the board be required 
to conduct their investigations under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, and to make full report of their progress 
to that officer in time to be incorporated in his annual report. 

U. S. GRANT. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 30, 1877. 
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The Sea-Serpent.—The London Sfectator gives full 
credit to the last reported observation of the sea-serpent : 

‘In the Straits of Malacca the sea-monster, so repeatedly 
seen and so repeatedly declared to be mythical, appears at 
last to have been carefully observed by competent witnesses. 
The creature was seen by the passengers and crew of the 
ship Nestor, on her voyage to Shanghai; and on her 
arrival at Shanghai the master of the ship, Mr. John Keiller 
Webster, and the surgeon, Mr. James Anderson, made a 
statutory declaration of what they had seen before a magis- 
trate, as a mode, we suppose, of formally attesting that they 


‘ spoke in good faith. The creature (which resembled a huge 


salamander, only that, instead of being about six or eight 
inches long, these dimensions must be multiplied by at least 
75 or 100, the body being from 45 feet to 50 feet in length, 
the head 12 feet, and the tail, it is said, no less than 150 
feet) was first seen at half-past ten o’clock on the 11th of 
September, fifteen miles northwest of the North Sand Light- 
house, in the Straits of Malacca. ‘lhe weather was fine, the 
sea smooth, and the air perfectly clear. The Chinese on 
deck were terribly alarmed and set up a howl. The whole 
watch and three saloon passengers saw the creature clearly 
and observed its movements. It travelled for a long time 
about as fast as the steamer, appearing to paddle itself by 
the help of ‘an undulatory motion of its tail in a vertical 
plane.’ The body and tail were marked as those of the 
salamander are marked—with alternate bands, black and 
pale yellow in color. ‘The head was immediately connected 
with the body, without’ any indication of a neck.’ Both 
witnesses state positively that the only resemblance was to 
some creature of the frog or newt kind, while one of them 
(the surgeon) says that the longer he observed it the more he 
was struck with its resemblance to a gigantic salamander. 
Its back was oval in form. No eyes or fins were seen and it 
did not blow or spout in the manner of a whale. The greater 
part of its head was never seen, being beneath the surface. 
Probably the creature is of a race which survives from that 
very different world in which creatures of gigantic size seem 
to have been so much commoner than now. There appears 
to be no manner of reason for doubting the very express 
evidence so succinctly and soberly given.” 


Poisoned Arrows.—There has heen some difference of 
opinion whether the North American Indians use poisoned 
arrows or not; but it seems to be pretty conclusively shown 
that they do not. According to Major Powell, who has care- 
fully examined the subject, in connection with various tribes 
of the Rocky Mountain region, there is a very weighty reason 
why such should not be their practice. The Indians do not 
understand diseases to be bodily ailments, but to be entities, 
evil spirits, which take possession of the body, or parts of the 
body, and all their therapeusis is sorcery. Their Shamanistic 
ceremonies are well known. Hence, they would not arrive 
at the notion of inoculating disease by means of poisonous 
substance—in fact, have no idea of material poison, as such. 
They do not seem to know, for instance, that the sac of venom 
on a rattlesnake’s jaw furnishes the substance which produces 
the effect of the reptile’s bite. When the Indians use what are 
called in jargon “ medicine arrows,” they indicate weapons 
which have been charmed with fatal power by means of 
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sorcery. These supposed “ deadly” arrows are prepared in 
various ways: by being made with a charmed tooth, or with 
a piece of stone found by revelation in a dream; by the use 
of certain magical preparations, which latter are often made 
in rattlesnake skins, It is quite possible that white men may 
have taught some Indians the power of the rattlesnake venom, 
which may have occasionally been used for poisoning arrows; 
but, so far from such being a custom, Major Powell has never 
known of an instance, 


Petroleum.—Important Facts.—In a careful article on 
the production of Petroleum, the Zitusville Herald says: 

“One of the most remarkable features of the Petroleum 
situation to-day is the decrease in the average of new wells. 
The average of wells completed in November last was ten 
and four-tenths barrels, and in December nine barrels, against 
fourteen and five-tenths barrels in January last, and twenty- 
four and one-half barrels in July, 1875. In January, 1876, 
we had 142 wells drilling, against 618 in November, and 493 
in December, and to-day we have fewer wells drilling than 
during the past four months. But, looking still further back, 
in January, 1875, with a production of 27,489 barrels per day, 
there were forty wells drilling, and in January, 1874, with a 
production of 37,648 barrels per day, there were only thirty- 
seven wells drilling. Thus it would seem that, notwithstand- 
ing the present apparently large number of wells completed, 
they are, taken altogether, by no means equal to those com- 
pleted in previous years. The area of territory over which 
new developments are now scattered is also greatly in excess 
of that of any previous period of our history. The falling 
off in the yield of producing wells is no less extraordinary. 
While 3300 wells produced in January, one year ago, 23,000 
barrels per day, it now takes 6000 wells to produce 25,000 
barrels. Whereas it took last year an average number of 
190 wells to be completed each month to maintain the pro- 
duction to an average of 24,500 barrels per day, it will at the 
present ratio of decrease require a very much larger number 
of wells to be completed each month than ever was known 
before, and a proportionate and constant increase in the 
number of drilling wells. In regard to the yield of the 
entire wells of the region, we find a falling off during the 
year 1876 from an average of seven barrels to the well in 
January to five and six-tenths to each well in December. 
This decline in the average yield of drilling and producing 
wells and proportionate advance in the price of the article 
was fully predicted in our columns in January, 1876. If we 
look at the past it is for the purpose of learning the lessons 
of the future, and the question coming closely home for con- 
sideration is whether, in view of the above facts, the price of 
our great staple will not in the year 1877 advance in a like 
proportion to what it did in 1876. 


New Remedy for Baldness.—We find the following in 
the Pall Mall Gazette: 


Persons affiicted with baldness will be glad to hear that a 
luxuriant growth of hair may be produced by a very simple 
process, described by British Consul Stevens, in his com- 
mercial report on Nicolaef for the past year. In the summer 
of 1875 Consul Stevens’s attention was drawn to several 
cases of baldness among bullocks, cows, and oxen and the 
loss of manes and tails among horses. A former servant of 
the Consul’s, prematurely bald, whose duty it was to trim ° 





lamps, had a habit of wiping his petroleum-besmeared hands 
in the scanty locks which remained to him; and, after three 
months of lamp-trimming experience, his dirty habit pro- 
cured for him a much finer head of glossy black hair than he 
ever possessed before, in his recollection. Struck by this 
remarkable occurrence, Consul Stevens tried the remedy on 
two retriever spaniels, that had become suddenly bald, with 
wonderful success. His experience, therefore, induced him 
to suggest it to the owner of several black cattle and horses, 
affected as above stated; and, while it stayed the spread of 
the disease among animals in the same sheds and stables, it 
effected a quick and radical cure on the animals attacked. 
The petroleum should he of the most refined American quali- 
ties, rubbed in vigorously and quickly with the palm of the 
hand, and applied at intervals of three days, six or seven 
times in all, except in the cases of horses’ tails and manes, 
when more applications may be requisite. This news will 
create a profound sensation in hair-dressing circles, particu- 
larly among wig and chignon makers. 


A Prepared Codfish Patent Litigation.—The Scien- 
tific American says:—The patent of Mr. Elisha Crowell, 
under which he claims a royalty on all cod and other fish 
deprived of skin and bones and packed in boxes, etc., for 
transportation, is to be contested by the wholesale fish dealers 
of this city. Mr. Crowell has heretofore issued stamps, which 
the trade purchased and affixed to the boxes of fish, at the 
rate of %{ cent per pound. ‘The dealers now claim that this 
tax inflicts injury on their business, and that Mr. Crowell has 
no legal right to exact it. Asa large number of merchants 
are associated in these legal proceedings, and as it is reported 
that other fish dealers throughovt the country will codperate 
with them, it is probable that Mr. Crowell’s claims will be 
vigorously fought in the courts. 


Open Polar Sea.—A veteran Arctic explorer, James 
Lamont, writes to the London 7imes on the subject of an 
open Polar sea. He ridicules the idea of a vast, illimitable 
open ocean reaching to the Pole, and says: “ Now, surely, it 
is time that all this nonsense about an open Polar sea was 
knocked on the head. I have been deceived twenty times 
myself by what looked like an open sea when in reality it 
was only a pond of water a few miles broad. We are all 
liable to be deluded in like manner, because, in our eager- 
ness to see what we wish to see we are apt to lose sight of 
three very simple facts: First, that ice lies very low in the 
water; secondly, that it is only a very small horizon that one 
sees from the masthead of a vessel; and, thirdly, that only 
half a mile beyond our horizon may lie not ‘a vast, illimi- 
table ocean,’ but a vast illimitable ice-field reaching to the 
Pole.” 


Up to the 24th of December last, of the 44,700 feet of the 
entire tunnel through Mt. Gothard, in Switzerland, 22,188 
feet had heen excavated. Such progress having been made 
in four years, it is fair to infer that the whole work will be 
finished in 1880. 


A Sinking Island.—The Island of Heligoland is reported 
to be gradually disappearing. It is now, says Jrom, less than 
a mile in superficial extent; but in 1649 it was four miles in 
circumference, in 1300, forty-five miles, and, in 800, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles. The encroachment of the sea is 
effected almcst entirely from the northeast, owing to the set 





of the currents and the direction of the prevailing winds. 
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Noise is the arch-enemy of the overworked brain, and 
one of the effects of culture is to subdue social noise and all 
clamorous expression. But noise is by no means the universal 
evil modern ultra-refinement would have it. There are con- 
ditions of life where silence is so prevailing that the ear 
craves sound, and the spirit becomes sluggish for want of it. 
Sound is often a stimulus, and is absolutely necessary to a full 
sense of existence. In country life, the craving for noise 
often leads the rustic to turbulent scenes. We may imagine 
the charm of market-day to dwellers in rural solitudes. The 
confusion of sound brings a new sense of life and brother- 
hood ; the crack and crash, the rattle and grinding of wheels, 
the multitudinous cries, the snatches of talk and laughter, 
the tread of numbers, and, over all, clocks and chimes and 
bells, each sound demanding, insinuating, clamoring to be 
heard, and diverting the thought for the moment to itself, 
and yet all harmonizing into a busy-bee-like unity of pur- 
pose. The idea of religion, even, in the unlearned mass 
who pass their lives in silent, solitary occupations, is so in- 
separably associated with noise that it is almost impossible 
to instil the one without some aid from the other. But noise, 
in the progress of civilization, is losing its mission. Modern 
nerves recoil from the rude charm of mingled discords. We 
cannot now discover the spirit-stirring quality of the ear- 
piercing fife, as described by Shakspeare. We are amazed 
that the word shri// should have been used by old poets as 
complimentary. We are puzzled that Sir Walter Scott should 
have enjoyed “ the frenzied rivalry of contending bag-pipes,” 
The riot and din of revelry in ancient times confound us. All 
that clatter which once was inseparable from high spirits 
seems to us now simply savage, and what was once to us a 
sympathy has become an antipathy. But, where there is 
great vitality there is sure to be noise. Mirth is always out- 
spoken. In houses where noise is an offence, the children 
grow up losing a tonic. We miss a flash in the eye, a spring 
in the step, a ring in the laugh, which a little noise, indulged 
in at odd times, might have instilled into the system. Noise, 
therefore, is a part of education. Too much silence makes 
us morbid and sluggish; the ear has its necessities, like other 
organs, and the brain, if often oppressed and wearied with 
noise, is as frequently stimulated and invigorated by it. Law- 
ful, recognized noise, is one of the most important elements 
of healthful life, along with fresh air and pure water. 


“Auntie Thtomach.”—A little three-year-old had heard 
that it was inelegant to say “legs,” “ limbs” being the fash- 
ionable substitute, and had learned other like lesssons; a little 
playmate had an Aunt Isabella, whom she called “ Auntie 
Bellie;” little Miss Primp one day rebuked her thus: “ You 
muthn’t thay ‘Auntie Bellie;’ you mutht thay ‘ Auntie 
Thtomach.’ ” 


Tree-Love.—A Remarkable and Curious Case.—No 
one who has ever shared the hospitality of the late Gerritt 
Smith will ever cease to remember the simplicity and order 
that prevailed in the fine household; the genial hospitality of 





the noble host, or the many acts of beneficence that sweet- 
ened his every day life. My object, however, is not to eulo- 
gize my friend, whose excellence is known to an extent com- 
mensurate with his world-wide philanthropy, but to preserve 
a singular display of fraternal woodland growth, that would 
seem to realize the classical belief in the Hamdyodes of old, 
and which Mr. Smith was at considerable pains to bring to 
my observation. 

It was one of those beautiful mornings of our Indian sum- 
mer, so marvellously soft and tender, a sleepy haze toning 
down the gorgeous hues of the October landscape into a 
spiritual holiness. Mr. Smith appeared at the door with his 
fine barouche and splendid horses and proposed a ride. “I 
will show you,” he said, “ what we consider a great curiosity, 
and see if you can account for it.” 

It was a pleasant drive over roads made smooth by the 
supervision of a man who, while intent upon the great inter- 
ests of our humanity, was not the less mindful of the arts 
that were to make the wilderness to blossom like the rose. 
A luxurious pleasure it was that genial morning, under the 
soft sky,-with a well-trained team faultlessly mounted, and a 
gentle companion full of wise utterances, and having also 
that fine quality that fitly estimates the grace of silence. 
Some miles of rare scenery in that upland country was passed 
over, when our horses stopped by the wayside and Mr- 
Smith pointed out two fine trees of similar size, shape, and 
general appearance. 

“* What do you think is the cause of that ?” he said. “One 
is a maple, the other an elm, and any way, how did it 
happen ?” pointing with his finger. 

Strange enough, less than three feet from the ground was 
a bridge, as it were, between the two trees, which may have 
stood three feet apart. The bridge, extended arm, or what- 
ever else it might be called, was covered with bark, was of 
the same size throughout except where it emerged from each 
tree it was a trifle larger than at the centre. It was, in fact, 
a Siamese ligature, a bench—perfect, though rounded—to 
delight a school-boy. I should say, while the trees may have 
been a foot and a half in diameter, the connecting link was 
not a third of the parental bulk, being in the proportion of 
an arm to a leg. 

How shall we account for this fraternizing in the wild 
woods? Inthe stress of wind and storm, did each instinct- 
ively lend a hand to the other? Did the sap of each mu- 
tually circulate in the veins of the other? Did this endear- 
ing companionship impart a grace and completeness to the 
existence of each, which we, in our imperfect comprehen- 
sion of the marvellous heart of nature, are incapable of un- 
derstanding ? 

. It is well known that trees planted in groups thrive better 
than when solitary, but this is the only instance which has 
come to my observation of a tree-love. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. © 


An Expressive Epitaph.—In a country churchyard in 
England, according to a lady friend of the MONTHLY, is 
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found the following epitaph upon a stone marking the “rest- 
ing ’’ place of a husband and wife: 
Their warfare is accomplished. 

Speaking of an epitaph, some of our readers may recall 
the sensation of some years since, in and near Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, aroused by the circulation in manuscript of 
Hannah F. Gould’s epitaphs upon living characters ; they were 
marvellously witty though not unkind. One of the most 
amusing was upon Caleb Cushing, noted for his energy and 
“push ;” it ran thus: 

ON Cc. C, 
Lay aside, all ye dead! 
For, in the next bed, 
Repose the ashes of C g; 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, as they say, 
And perhaps now he’s dead, may be pushing! 
Mr. Cushing took this in good part; but retorted by writing 
the following, which turned the tables on Miss Gould: 
ON_H. F. G. 

Here lies one whose wit 
Without wounding could hit; 

And green be the turf that’s above her! 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 

She herself has gone down—for a lover. 


The Sumner Tree.—A reader of the MONTHLY sends 
us the following, which he says he copies from his “scrap- 
book,” and he asks what the tree is and where it stands : 

“ There is a tree in the east Capitol grounds which was the 
object of Charles Sumner’s especial admiration. Mr. Scri- 
vener, who resides near by, gives the following as the history 
of this tree, which, he says, he related to Mr. Sumner: 
‘ After the close of our last war with Great Britain Comman- 
der Bainbridge was sent by the Government to England to 
bring home our prisoners of war. While in Great Britain, 
and when visiting Edinburgh, Scotland, he saw a class of 
beautiful trees, grown for ornamentation, especially in ceme- 
teries. He had one dug up and brought to Washington. 
Having landed it here safely he extended invitations among 
the men of note in Washington to be present and participate 
in the ceremony of planting this tree which he had imported. 
The ceremony, which partook more of conviviality than 
solemnity, was participated in by Generals Brown—then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army—Scott, Jessup, and Town- 
send; Commodores Bainbridge, Decatur, and Porter, and 
many distinguished statesmen and citizens of Washington.’ ” 


The Tea-Kettle.—A lady, whose contributions have 
often added to the interest and value of the MONTHLY in 
the past, and we hope will in the future, sends the following : 

I sat listening to the low undertone of the tea-kettle, sim- 
mering before the fire at twilight, when for the first time I 
noticed its peculiar shape, broad in base, and as Milton would 
say, ‘ squat like a toad,” convenient, safe, unique. Can the 
“ gossips”? of the MONTHLY inform me as to its origin ? 


A sick man, slightly convalescing, was asked by a pious 
friend who his physician was. He replied: ‘ Dr. Jones 
brought me through.” ‘No, no,” said his friend, “God 
brought you out of your illness, not the doctor.” “Well, 
maybe He did, but I am certain the doctor will charge me 
for it.” 





John B. Gough, in his recent address on “‘ Temperance,” 
at St. Louis, said he had spoken on the subject 5680 times. 
He remarked in conclusion that this was his last appearance 
in that city. 


Mary Clemmer, the accomplished correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, says, in a recent letter: “I have an- 
other neighbor whom I think of with great tenderness, Mrs. 
Lippincott—‘ Grace Greenwood.’ This country has not 
produced a woman of deeper or richer nature, and were she 
to pass away I should think of her with long regret as one 
whom the barrier of ill health and of unkind circumstances 
held back from the highest achievements possible to her rich 
intellect and heart. She does nothing that she does not do 
well,” 


A Remarkable Widow.—Our little daughter solemnly 
declares: “ I’ll never get married; I’ll be always a widow 
and stay at home with papa and mamma.” 


Mr. Moses Titcomb, of Bangor, who recently resigned 
the office of superintendent of the Senate document room, 
was one of the oldest officials in Washington, having heen in 
the service for thirty consecutive years. He went from Bos- 
ton at the invitation of his cousin, John Fairfield, then Sena- 
tor from Maine. Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were in the 
Senate when he entered office, and he is full of interesting 
reminiscences of those distinguished statesmen and their 
associates. 


To-day will be yesterday to-morrow. 


The Japanese minister’s wife, Madame Yushida, is said to 
be quite well known in her native country as a writer. She 
has readily adapted herself to thé customs of Washington, 
but acquires the English language slowly. Her» infant 
daughter is named Sfumi, which in the Japanese language 
signifies “ Literature.” 


Justice David Davis, the United States Senator-elect 
from Illinois, is a millionaire, a second Daniel Lambert in 
size, very jolly, very genial, and very agreeable. 


An Iowa paper tells of a smart wife that helped her hus- 
band to raise seventy acres of wheat. The way she helped 
him was to stand in the door and shake a broom at him when 
he sat down to rest. 


Colonel A. D. Steinberger, ex-Premier of Samoa, and 
an early resident of Colorado, the Denver News states, writes 
to a friend in Baltimore that he expects to reap a rich 
bonanza from his recent adventure and experience on board 
an English man-of-war. He was taken prisoner by a British 
man-of-war, and forty days was in irons. He finally worked 
his way to a British province and secured passage to London, 
from which point he threatens the British government with a 
million-dollar damage claim. 


A Boston boy: Hub-bub. 


“I live by my pen,’’ said a poet, wishing to impress a 
young lady. ‘You look as if you lived in it,” was the reply. 
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Religious Notes.—The Chicago churches have gathered 
in 1792 members, as the fruit of the Moody revival meetings. 

The German Baptist churches of the United States have 
7516 members. 

When Father Boehm died, at the ripe age of 100 years, 
Dr. Lovick Pierce, of Georgia, became the oldest Metho- 
dist minister in the United States. He is nuw ninety-two 
and filled a preaching appointment for his son, Bishop 
Pierce, the other day. 

Virginia appears to be a Baptist State. One out of 
every nine of the population is a Baptist, making a total 
of 173,960 members, against 11,754 Episcopalians, 89,000 
Methodists, and 17,000 Roman Catholics. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, will soon 
begin to preach to the Mussulmans through his books 
for children, now being printed in Arabic. 

It is announced that one-half of the proposed endow- 
ment fund of $500,000 for the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary has been raised. Indeed, the Baptists 
have been very successful, considering the hard times, in 
raising centennial endowments for their educational in- § 
stitutions. The agent of Shurtleff Collsge says $75,000 , 
of the $100,000 which it is intended to raise for that in- } i 
stitution has been secured, and it is now proposed to ask 
for a jubilee fund of $50,000 in addition. 

The “Catholic Directory” for 1877 reports that the 
number of Catholic churches is 5292; of priests, 5297. 
The estimated Catholic population is 6,200,000. 

According to Dr. Cushing, on an average fifty Con- 
gregational churches die yearly, and twice that number 
are annually organized. 

Bishop Herzog has confirmed 1583 persons since he 
became bishop of the Swiss Old Catholics in September 
last. . 

According to the official return, there are in Prussia 17,674 
Old Catholics, and 22 Old Catholic priests. 

Rabbi Blake, in an article in Zhe Christian at Work, says 
of the differences between the Reformed and the Orthodox 
Jews that “neither party has preserved Judaism as it origi- 
nally was; but has reformed it—the latter by increasing its 
burdensomeness, the former by casting off not only these 
additions, but much that is essentially Jewish. The tendency 
of these last is towards absorption by Christianity, and in a 
few years we might look to see these very advanced Hebrews 
in the fold of the Church, were not signs apparent of a re- 
action toward the older faith.” He believes that the two 


parties will yet be united, and that there will be “ peace | 


again in the camp of Israel.” 

The Wesleyans established the first Christian mission in 
the Friendly Islands fifty years ago. The pioneer was the 
Rev. John Thomas, and the king of Tonga last summer 
issued a proclamation appointing a public holiday in com- 
memoration of the jubilee of Mr. Thomas’s landing in 
Tonga. Mr. Thomas is still living, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two. This mission has been more than self-supporting 
several years, adding each year from $5000 to $10,000 to the 
funds of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Mr. Moody, says the Boston Globe, is but a rugged orator, 
but he so evidently means what he says that no mere fine 
pulpit scholar can have such an influence as this plain, warm- 


| hearted man will exert in Boston. 








Mr. Sankey’s singing is 
sweet in the lower tones, and often expressive and tender. 
But at other times the strain upon the voice is painfully evi- 
dent, and the singer sometimes pays scant attention to the 
rules of time and rhythm. 


Dr. Lovick PIERCE, 
The oldest Methodist Minister in the United States. 


Mr. Ario Pardee, the liberal patron of Lafayette College, 
has presented a $40,000 church to the Presbyterian congre- 


gation of Hazleton. Mr. Markle, of Philadelphia, has added 
an organ and bell costing about $5000. 


REMARK.—The above has just started on the newspaper 
rounds, but, if we mistake not, the munificent deeds recorded 
were done some seven or eight years ago, when Mr. Markle 
was a citizen of Hazleton, and before Mr. Pardee’s noble 
benefaction to Lafayette College cast into the shade his 
former good works. 


Interesting Political Figures.—Some interesting facts 
are revealed in the Congressional election returns as pub- 
lished in the 77ibune Almanac. The largest vote polled in 
any one district for Congress was in Nebraska, 52,686, and 
the largest vote cast for any one Congressman was for Mr. 
Welch of that State, 30,900. Mr. Throckmorton, of Texas, 
had the largest majority of any candidate, 22,855. The 
Mormon Delegate, Mr. Cannon, of Utah, had a majority of 
17.689. Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, comes next, with 16,893; 
Mr. Cox, of New York, next, with 16,658; Mr. Hatcher, of 
Missouri, next, with 15,699. The largest Republican majority 
in any one district was 13,485, for Mr. Ryan, of Kansas, 
whose district, in number of votes cast, is second only to 
Nebraska. The third district in number of votes cast is the 
Sixth Michigan, which cast 44,971 votes for a member of 


-Congress, 





